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THE MAN FROM BELOW. 


CuarTer XV. 
BOB SOWERBY TAKES A STEP TOWARDS THE 
HULKS. 

It was not the showman’s intention to push 
on that night as far as the next town, his 
object being to encamp on a little spot near 
the river where, in his journeys through that 
part of the country, he had often taken up 
his station before. They reached the place 
just as the sun was going down, when the 
order was given to halt. 

Mrs. Wilkinson immediately set about mak- 
ing preparations for leaving the encamp- 
ment, hastened the children’s supper, and 
with a more than ordinary degree of ma- 
ternal anxiety, saw them all to bed. The 
visit she was going to make had shed a 
double portion of sadness over her mind, 
and made her tremblingly alive to the truth 
that “in the midst of life we are in death.” 
Once no idea of the grave had ever intruded 
itself into her thoughts when looking at her 
children—she considered them immortal, 
dwelling rather in obedience to a pleasing 
inetinct on their spiritual than on their ma- 
terial parts; but the bright sunshine of her 
love had been darkened by a cloud, and her 
joy seemed in the happiest moments to be 
obscured, as it were, by a film of tears; and 
yet there is a sort of divinity in the very 
affliction of the mother’s heart, who feels 
that part of her as it were is in Heaven, and 
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that the splendoursof eternal life have already 
invested one of her offspring. She never 
afterwards feels as a mere inhabitant of this 
world, but is conscious that a chain of ada- 
mant is for ever lifting her upwards to meet 
the sunny face which issued from her bosom, 
and has ascended to smile for ever in the 
presenve of God, 

Leaving the vans and their young family 
in charge of Tom Link, Sarah, and Paul, Mr. 
Wilkinson and his wife went out, as they 
said, for a walk, 

They were seen to cross a bridge at a 
short distance down the river, after which 
their people lost sight of them. The two 
vans with the children stood side by side. 
Link lighted his pipe, and seating himself 
on a big stone, began, as the sailors have it, 
to spin a long yarn for the edification of our 
hero. Sarah, having charge of the baby, re- 
mained inside, and very soon fell fast asleep. 
Most of the men went off to a village hard 
by to solace themselves at the public-house, 
so that the encampment was left in compara- 
tive stillness. Mr. Link, thrusting out his 
wooden leg straight before him, and putting 
his sound one in as easy a position as possi- 
ble, went on smoking pipe after pipe; while 
Paul, stretched on the grass, at once inhaled 
the fragrance of the tobacco, and drank in 
the wisdom of his Mentor. They had se- 
lected for their bivouac a narrow sandy tongue 
of land, almost surrounded by the river, down 
to the edge of which it descended by an easy 
25 Vou. I. 
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slope. On the further bank there grew a 
willow copse, from beneath which, as the 
evening deepened into grey, the trout and 
other fish came forth, and might every now 
and then be seen leaping up from the water 
at the flies, and then plunging back into their 
soft couch to watch for future prey. By 
degrees the day died away entirely, and the 
moon, almost at the full, rose above the 
wooded hills, throwing floods of silver over 
the face of the stream. At a distance two 
nightingales were answering each other; 
while on some village steeple, so far off as to 
be scarcely audible, the owl was hooting for 
her own amusement. 

All the world now talks of education, but 
few think of making silence and solitude an 
element of it, or of enriching the youthful 
mind with those associations which fami- 
liarity with external nature in her gentlest 
and quietest moods is calculated to create. 
Nothing, however, can be more wholesome 
or strengthening than playing freely on the 
lap of our great mother when we are en- 
gaged in the search after ideas. By so 
doing we acquire a taste for the vast and the 
infinite, and escape being absorbed by those 
frivolous amusements, or those worldly habits, 
which are too apt to sway the minds of those 
who are brought up exclusively in towns. 
Not that we think meanly of the habitations 
of man, or of that ocean of life and intelli- 
gence which rolls through cities, for by this 
also we may profit; but that it is better the 
soul should conceive its offspring in tran- 
quility, wherever it may afterwards bring 
forth. 

Paul Pevensey, at any rate, was compelled 
by circumstances to buildup the first stratum 
of his knowledge with out-of-door materials, 
What he had learned inthe pits we already 
know. He had, since his acquaintance with 
the Wilkinsons, acquired many ideas of a 
different class from woods and streams, from 
corn fields and new-mown hay, from moon- 
light walks in forests, from mountain rills, 
from grassy springs and lakes, and the infi- 
nite variety of sunrises and sunsets. Some- 
thing, too, he had observed of the habits of 
animals, and of the virtues and vices of 
men, for among the showman’s attendants 
were fellows of all sorts; and the frequent- 
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ing of markets and fairs opened up a prolific 
field of study, in the manners and incidents 
of vulgar life. To this must be added the 
experience of Tom Link, whose imagination 
had been imbued with the colours of the 
East, and who delighted in interesting and 
astonishing his pupil by the most exciting 
and extravagant descriptions of what he had 
himself witnessed or heard. On the present 
occasion Mr. Link’s eloquence began at 
length to flag under the influence of sleep. 

‘*l’m infernal drowsy,” said he to Paul— 
“are you?” 

“ Not in the least,” replied the boy. 

“Well, row,” said he, “if you wouldn’t 
mind parading here awhile, I’d just plant 
myself at the foot of yonder tree and take a 
nap. After forty winks I should be as fresh 
asa lark.” 

‘Well, I'll keep sentry,” answered Paul. 

No sooner said than done. Link was 
speedily in the land of dreams at the foot of 
the tree, and Paul, left apparently alone, awake 
in the encampment. 

It was only apparently. Listening with 
attention—as persons usually do when alone 
at night—-he heard a low whisper, and at 
first imagined it might be Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilkinson returning home quietly that they 
might not wake the children, because it was 
getting late ; but as after some time they did 
not make theirappearance, he concludedit was 
some one else. He had just placed himself, 
he knew not exactly why or wherefore, be- 
tween the two vehicles containing Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s children and property, and peering 
out through the wheels presently saw a man 
steal softly forth in the open space in front and 
look carefully around, seemingly to discover 
whether or not he was observed. Paul was 
by nature a fearless boy, but he now felt 
uneasy, especially as he soon recognised in 
the reconnoitrer Mr. Robert Sowerby, the 
only real enemy he had yet made in the 
world. A strange and indefinite alarm imme- 
diately took possession of him ; he felt certain 
there was some mischief afoot, and his first 
impulse was to rush out and awaken Tom 
Link, but then he thought within himself 
that Sowerby had as yet done nothing, and 
that there was no harm whatever in his 
standing where he did, the only suspicious 
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circumstance about it being that he appeared 
to have come thither stealthily. He there- 
fore determined to watch his movements in 
silence. Sowerby, after having cautiously 
glanced around without discovering Link, 
who was concealed by the trunk of the tree, 
or Paul, who stood in dense shadowamong the 
vehicles, advanced towards the ladder lead- 
ing into the van, and putting his foot on the 
first step paused to look once more about 
him before he entered. Paul’s heart beat 
quick, and he edged out a few inches to 
obtain a full view of the enemy in his new 
position. He now observed something in 
Sowerby’s hand which he took to be a pistol, 
and at once understood the whole nature of 
his designs. “Ha!” he thought to himself, 
**so you’re a robber, Mr. Sowerby, but you 
shan’t steal nothing if I can help it. I’ll 
dog your heels, as sure as my name’s Paul 
Pevensey, for all you’ve got a pistol.” 

Still our hero was not quite so heroic as to 
be insensible to the risk he was about to run, 
for he had not too high an opinion of Mr. 
Sowerby to believe that he would hesitate 
for a single instant to shoot him if it should 
seem necessary for his own interest to do so. 
The robber had now mounted noiselessly to 
the platform, and in another second had 
stepped in through the open door. 

“Now,” thought Paul, “if Fanny wakes 
and sings out, he’ll knock her in the head.”” 

This idea had no sooner got possession 
of his mind than he himself stood on the 
platform, where an instinctive reluctance to 
enter the van detained him for a few seconds. 
He heard Sowerby draw a lucifer match over 
his boot, and peeping in at the door, ob- 
served him light a candle, with which he 
instantly began to grope about amongst the 
trunks and baggage for a particular box, 
laying his pistol on the table while doing so. 
A bold thought now flashed across Paul’s 
brain. Slipping off his shoes, he crept on 
tip-toe into the van, keeping his eye fixed 
upon the pistol. The children were fast 
asleep, though as the light fell upon Fanny’s 
eyes, she turned sharp round, causing Mr. 
Sowerby to start and pause in his search. 
Paul was now within two paces of the pistol, 
and in another moment it would have been 
his, but the noise made by Fanny in turning 
caused the robber to think of his defence, 
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and just as Paul’s hand was stretched forward 
to seize the weapon, Sowerby forestalled him. 
The candle, nevertheless, almost dropped from 
his hand. 

‘What may you be searching for, Mr. 
Sowerby ?” inquired Paul. ‘‘CanI help you? 
Let me hold the candle.” 

“Thank you,” said Sowerby, to whom 
Paul’s words had suggested an explanation 
of his conduct. “Do just hold the candle, 
there’s a good fellow; I’m looking for a 
knife that I lent to master this morning.” 

Oh, we'll soon find it,’’ cried Paul. 

Mr. Sowerby, however, was considerably 
more agitated than the occasion seemed to 
require. Presently he cried out “I have it,’ 
and picked up a clasp-knife from between 
two boxes, though Paul had a kind of a sus- 
picion that ke dropped it there at the instant. 

“It’s all right,” said Sowerby; “but as 
missus mightn’t like that I should be peep- 
ing into the van, you needn’t say nothing 
about it, Paul. Mind, be mum, there’s a 
good fellow, and we'll always be friends. 
Give me your paw, old boy. Do you pro- 
mise ?” 

“T do,” answered Paul. 

“Good night, then,” observed Sowerby, 
retreating. 

“Good night,” cried Paul. “But kark! 
What are those voices outside? I think it’s 
master and missus coming back.” 

“‘Blow out the candle,” cried Sowerby. 
“Where shall I hide ?”’ 

“ Here,” answered Paul, leading him into 
his own dormitory. “Just stand there a 
moment, and when they come in I’ll shut the 
door, that you may slip away.” 

When the showman and his wife entered 
the van they were sad and silent, and not 
having noticed the light in the window, asked 
no questions. Paul relighted the candle, and 
then went out to rouse Link. Sowerby, as 
he anticipated, was already gone. 


CuarTer XVI. 


HOW THE SHOWMAN DEALT WITH THE 
POSSE COMITATUS. 


Next morning they proceeded towards the 
town, and as there was to be a fair there, 
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took possession of a small piece of waste 
ground, so entirely neglected that it seemed 
to be no one’s property. 

When our friend the showman had ven- 
tured to occupy it in former years, it belonged 
to a very quiet gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, who took no umbrage whatever at the 
proceeding; but the estate had now passed 
into new hands, and its owner, a proud, prag- 
matical individual, was always eager to re- 
sent what he regarded as an invasion of his 
right of property. He therefore, in the 
course of the day, sent a servant to warn 
Mr. Wilkinson off, and to inform him. that 
if he did not immediately obey his orders, 
a party of constables would be dispatched 
to dislodge him by force. The showman, 
aware that he was trespassing, though, in 
point of fact, he thereby did no harm to 
any one, made, through John Trot, an offer 
to the landed magnifico to make good any 
damage his vans might do, and to pay be- 
sides handsomely for permission to occupy 
the ground. John soon after returned with 
word that the grandee would listen to no 
terms. 

“Then tell him,” cried Wilkinson, “ he 
may come with his constables and turn me 
off if he can. I won’t budge till he does.” 

Meanwhile the public came crowding to 
the vans to behold the splendid animals 
which Mr. Wilkinson had brought together 
from all parts of the world, for its amuse- 
ment. There was the horned owl from 
Hudson’s Bay; the ichneumon and a young 
crocodile from the Nile; the ornithorynchus 
from Australia; a shawl-goat from Central 
Asia; a chimpanzee from the Gold Coast, 
and a yék from Thibet, besides the usual 
assortment of tigers, leopards, and lions. 
Tom Link was in his glory, parading his 
wooden leg from cage to cage, and dissertat- 
ing most learnedly on all that the good folks 
could see, and on very much that they could 
not. Ayoung lady, deeply read in romances, 
expressed her disappointment at not seeing 
shawls growing on the back of the Thibetan 
goat, which could alone, in her opinion, jus- 
tify its designation. 

She argued the point with Mr. Link, and 
affirmed that he‘ might as well call a ram or 
ewe the great-coated sheep of Leicester- 
shire as talk of a shaw]-goat which only pro- 
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duced hair for making shawls. Link admitted 
there was some force in her logic, but said 
it was not his fault that the goat had got a 
misnomer ; and he promised to represent the 
matter to the Zoological Society, and offered 
to stand god-father for the goat in case they 
would consent to rechristen him. 

The by-standers laughed heartily at Mr. 
Link’s humour or simplicity—for they could 
not decide which—and the young lady good- 
naturedly joined in the merriment. 

While they were thus engaged a number 
of the squire’s myrmidons arrived, and im- 
mediately commenced operations by knocking 
about the vans and abusing their owner. At 
this Wilkinson flew into a furious passion, 
and could with the utmost difficulty be pre- 
vented by his wife and attendants from 
striking them. They were a rough and in- 
solent crew, apparently glad of an opportunity 
to insult any one. 

“You had better make yourselves scarce,” 
cried the showman, in a stentorian voice, 
“or, as sure as my name is Wilkinson, I'll 
soon make you.” 

“Try it on, old baboon keeper,” cried the 
leader of the gang; and at the same time, 
there being eight or nine of them, they put 
their shoulders to the principal van, and be- 
gan to roll it towards the street. Wilkinson’s 
anger knew no bounds. 

“Be off,” said he, “or I’ll let loose the 
animals.” 

“Oh, would’nt that be fun,” cried they. 
“You had better try it on, and get a taste of 
the county gaol.” 

Wilkinson, without another word, rushed 
into one of the vans, and in a moment or two 
afterwards & spotted nose was seen peeping 
forth from the door, and a growl was heard, 
which cleared the space about the vans in a 
twinkling ; constables and public, men, 
women, and children—some swearing, others 
roaring, others screeching, rushed off pell 
mell, knocking down and stumbling over 
each other, while the light and beautiful 
animal, after having reconnoitred the scene 
for some time, bounded forth, and seeing 4 
fat constable stretched at full length upon 
the earth, had its teeth in his skirts in a 
twinkling; while the lusty functionary 
screamed “Help! help!” at the top of his 
voice. Luckily, it was only a cheta that the 
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showman had let loose. But the crowd dis- 
persing and running through the town cir- 
culated a report that the tiger was out, which 
caused the whole of the inhabitants to feel 
as if they were half eaten already. No man 
thought his head safe on his shoulders; and 
the worthy squire himself is said to have 
taken refuge in his wine cellar, where he 
crawled in between two hogsheads, expect- 
ing every moment to feel the talons of the 
stranger in the antipodes of his microcosm. 
The fat constable, who appeared to be marked 
out for the victim, was inwardly cursing the 
squire, and wishing him in the lower story 
of Dante’s inferno, as he felt the sharp 
smooth fangs of his unwelcome neighbour 
penetrating through the corduroy. Never- 
theless, though he bellowed much, he did 
not think it prudent to turn round and face 
the foe, but shut his eyes, clung to the earth, 
and resolved to be devoured in that honour- 
able position. 

At this point of the transaction Wilkin- 
son’s good sense returned to him. He re- 
flected on what he had done, and rushing 
forward laid hold on the leopard by the nape 
of the neck, and dragged him back towards 
the van. The animal knew his master, and 
though disappointed of the pleasure of dining 
off a constable, consented to re-enter his 
cage, and content himself with his usual 
rations of beef and mutton. However, he 
felt it was very hard to be so near to happi- 
ness and be frustrated at last. 

He had quite taken the measure of his fat 
friend, and in his ardent imagination antici- 
pated the delight of gorging upon his tender 
parts. Still, authority was to be submitted 
to; and so he lay quietly down, hoping for a 
renewal of the row, that he might be enabled 
to make a more intimate acquaintance with 
one or two of the plumpest of the Northum- 
brians. As soon as fame had given currency 
to the fact that the spotted intruder had been 
secured, and lodged safely in its cage, the 
squire cautiously issued from. between the 
hogsheads, felt himself round and round, to 
make sure that he was all there; and then 
went up after his butler, who had descended 
with the news, to swear in a number of spe- 
cial constables for the purpose of seizing on 
the audacious showman. 


As luck would have it, they encountered 
him in the street, at some distance from his 
vans ; so that he was seized, examined, and 
dispatched as a prisoner to the county gaol, 
before his wife and family had heard a word 
of his capture. 


CuarTer XVII. 
THE PERILS OF MRS, WILKINSON. 


When the event of the showman’s capture 
became known, Tom Link hobbled away in 
the same direction as fast as his wooden leg 
would carry him, and he had no sooner set 
out than Mrs. Wilkinson determined to fol- 
low him. 

‘*Of course, ma’am,” said Paul, “you won’t 
go without me.” 

“I should like to take you with me,” an- 
swered she, “but the children would be too 
many for Sarah, so you must stop to help 
mind them.” 

“Can’t one of the women do that?” in- 
quired Paul. “ You should’nt go without no 
company, ma’am; and you don’t know the 
way at all, and would’nt think of axing.” 

It was getting towards evening, and Mrs. 
Wilkinson might have consented to the boy’s 
wishes, but that Bob Sowerby just then ar- 
rived in a great hurry, saying that her hus- 
band wanted to see her particularly, to arrange 
what was to be done while he was in gaol. 

“Oh God!” exclaimed Mrs, Wilkinson, 
‘“ my husband in gaol! Where is he? Take 
me to him directly, Mr. Sowerby.” 

At this, all the children began to cry, but 
she told them she would soon be back; and 
taking up the baby in her arms, was about to 
start, when Sowerby interposed, saying,“ You 
had better leave the child behind, ma’am.” 

“No! ” answered she, “I’ll take my baby 
with me, as I shall most likely have to stay 
all night. Now, Paul and Sarah, whatever 
you do, take care of the children.” Kissing 
them all round, the unhappy mother tore her- 
self away from their little arms, descended 
the steps, and hurried off at a speed which 
she could not long keep up. 

“Which is the way, Mr. Sowerby?” in- 
quired she. 
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“ That’s the road, ma’am,” answered Sow- 
erby, pointing towards the town with his 
finger; “but there is a short cut through the 
fields which will save two or three miles.” 

Mrs. Wilkinson felt there was another 
recommendation, namely, that she should 
not have to pass through the streets, so bid- 
ding Sowerby lead the way, she entered upon 
the path across the country. Paul, who never 
loved Sowerby, was more than ever alarmed 
by his looks on the present occasion. He 
appeared to be bent on some mischief, and 
had Mrs. Wilkinson been less agitated than 
she was, the same suspicion would probably 
have occurred to her also. But the thought 
of her husband being in goal completely be- 
wildered her. She saw nothing among all 
the objects around, but seemed to be looking 
on something inward, visible to the mind 
alone. Her maternal feelings led her to 
cling to the baby, otherwise she would have 
forgotten even her child in the dreadful 
anxiety of the moment. Still she said little, 
and what little she did say was uttered in 
homely and commonplace language. The 
passions in educated people sometimes find 
vent in befitting language. But Mrs. Wil- 
kinson’s feelings were too many for her voe- 
cabulary, and not being able to express her 
sentiments she said little or nothing. 

Paul observed that she was very much 
vexed, as he phrased it, and was determined 
to go after her, in case Mr. Sowerby should 
meditate any evil. He kept, however, at a 
considerable distance, so as not to be per- 
ceived, but as the evening closed in drew 
nearer—so near at last that when either of 
them spoke he could hear what was said. 
Several times Mrs. Wilkinson inquired if 
they were not yet near the town, and whether 
Sowerby was sure he had not lost his way. 

He replied there was no fear of that, and 
Paul, who was close enough to them to notice 
every syllable, detected something saucy and 
triumphant in the very tones of his voice. 
At length the pathway entered a small wood, 
where the boughs meeting thickly overhead, 
rendered it as dark as pitch. Sowerby now 
stopped, and throwing his arms around Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s neck, said, “you won’t object 
to give me a kiss, ma’am, for taking all this 
this trouble to lead you astray.” 
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“Let me go!” cried she, pushing him 
away; and give me none of your impudence, 
but take me directly to your master.” 

“ There are two words to that, pretty Mrs. 
Wilkinson,” cried the vagabond, seizing her 
rudely and violently about the waist. Mrs. 
Wilkinson, who had her right hand free, and 
who was a powerful woman, struck him 
violently in the face, and then began to 
shout “Murder,” with all hermight. Sowerby 
now swore he would brain her child, if she did 
not keep silence, and endeavoured with all 
his might to tear it from her arms. 

“ Villain !” cried she ; “ you shall kill me 
first.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Sowerby, “are you so 
vixenish? We shall see who will have the 
best of it;” and seizing her with one hand by 
the shoulder, was about to deal her a blow 
on the head which would have speedily 
brought her to the ground, when a loud 
shout, and the rushing forward of feet, in- 
stantly made the ruffian let go and take to 
his heels. Mrs. Wilkinson now felt herself 
embraced and kissed by another person. 

“God biess you, ma’am,” cried Paul; “I was 
afraid that rascal had some mischief in his 
head, and have followed almost close at your 
heels all the way.” 

Mrs. Wilkinson, who had kept her feet so 
vigorously before, now sank on the earth, 
and hugged and kissed Paul, crying heartily 
all the while. 

“God bless thee, child,” cried she ; “thou 
hast saved my life and my baby’s, for I 
would have fought unto death. But hush, 
perhaps he is listening, and if he finds it is 
only thee, Paul, he may come back and at- 
tack us yet.” 

“ No, no,” answered the boy; “he knows a 
trick worth two of that. I’d run out and roar 
like a bull; and if.there’s anybody above 
ground within a mile: or two, I’d bring *’em 
here, I?ll warrant him.”’ 

“ Turon back, however,” cried Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, rising, “let us get out into the open 
fields, we shall be eafer there.” This they 
immediately did, and afterwards went skirt- 
ing along the wood in the hope of discover- 
ing some village or cottage where they might 
inquire the way to the county town. 
There are few things more beautiful than 
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a wood by. moonlight, into which nature 
generally opens up glades and avenues, some 
broad and grassy, and canopied only by the 
starry firmament, while others are roofed 
over by umbrageous foliage, pierced with 
fantastic fretwork, and ever moving in the 
breeze. To walk and meditate beneath such 
arcades is real delight. The trees appear to 
assume the character of living things as they 
wave their twisted boughs to and fro, and 
seem to sigh over your head. Well might 
the pagans imagine that a spirit dwelt in 
each of those organic structures, which 
watched over its growth, and perished when 
it fell beneath the axe. No superstition was 
ever more poetical or more pleasing to the 
fancy. Even the least romantic persons ex- 
perience a kindling of the imagination amid 
the solitudes of a dusky forest, where the 
primitive faith of the human race comes back 
upon the mind, and whispers that we know 
not the limits of existence--know not whether 
some airy beings, sensible to touch though 
impalpable to sight, may not be floating in- 
audibly beside us in the air, watching over 
our footsteps, and linking our sympathies 
with those of nature’s universal spirit. These 
notions assumed no definite shape in the 
minds of Mrs. Wilkinson and Paul, though 
the latter, from whatever motive, trod as he 
went along stealthily on the grass as though 
he apprehended he might awaken some of 
those spirits that tend on mortal thoughts, 
and direct our inward activities towards good 
or evil, His companion’s ideas were too 
busy with her husband to attach just then much 
importance to aught else. ‘Poor William,” 
muttered she to herself; ‘he may be thinking 
I neglect him, and that I would rather be in 
my soft warm bed than go with him to the 
damp gaol. He is much mistaken, poor fel- 
low”; and then, giving utterance to her 
thoughts, she said to Paul, ‘ It is very odd 
William should have sent that ruffian Sower- 
by to fetch me to him.” 

“Perhaps he did not send him,” said 
Paul. 

“My God!” exclaimed the wife, to whose 
mind this suspicion had never once presented 
itself. “I fear you may be right, Paul, and 
that he never did send him; and then what a 
fool William will think me to be led such a 
dance by that villain.” 


“Well, you did for the best,” answered 
Paul, “and nobody can say nothing against 
you. You would wade up to your neck in 
water to go to him, and he knows it; and 
so, for the matter of that, would I.” 

The baby had been thrown into so sound 
asleep by the influence of the open air that 
it never once awoke, even when Sowerby 
was seeking to snatch it from. the arms of 
its mother. It had now, however, slept out 
its first nap, and began to startle the echoes 
in no very gentle manner. 

It is in infancy that man asserts his abso- 
lute dominion over everything. He is then 
as wayward as an emperor, and thinks that 
all the world must bow to him, and bestir 
itself to satisfy his appetite. If there be the 
slightest demur on anybody’s part, he roars, 
and screams, and bellows like mad. Isabelia 
of Spain could not be more outrageous if 
she lost all her bonbons at once; or Louis 
Philippe, if he were deprived of his darling 
M. Guizot. Practically it turns out that the 
despotism of infancy is limited by many con- 
trivances. First, when it cries too much, 
and finds no one to attend to it, it cries itself 
asleep, which is the case with the poor; 
while among the wealthy it kicks, and bites, 
and scratches, and rolls, and roars, and bel- 
lows, till all the females of the establishment 
are beside themselves. Little Doll Wilkinson, 
like the wise man in the proverbs, had neither 
poverty nor riches, but just enough to satisfy 
all her necessities—that is to say, her mother’s 
breast; with this, on the present occasion, 
she made herself perfectly contented, and 
‘was soon asleep again. 

Now she isoff,’’ cried Paul, “you had bet- 
ter let me carry her a bit, for your arms must 
ache, I think.’’ 

“Well, there’s a good boy, take her; I really 
do feel very tired. But what’s that—can’t 
you see a light yonder ?” 

“No,” answered Paul, “ but I see what’s 
just as good.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“Why, the moonbeams shining against a 
number of windows, and the grey roofs of cot- 
tages, looking for all the world like huge corn- 
stacks.” 

“Well,” answered his mistress, ‘we will 
knock somebody up and inquire the way to 
the town.” 
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By scrambling over hedges and ditches 
they soon reached the hamlet, where there 
was a small public-house, not yet closed for 
the night. On inquiring here for their place 
of destination, Mrs. Wilkinson learned with 
horror that it was more than eighteen miles 
off, and that in order to reach it she must 
traverse many small cross roads, through 
which it would be impossible for her to find 
her way during the night, brightly as the 
moon shone, since she would not meet with 
a creature on the road, unless she happened 
to fall in with some poacher or sheep-stealer, 
or other individual modestly engaged in car- 
rying on his industry out of sight of the 
world. ‘Nothing, therefore, was left for her 
but to remain,where she was till morning, 
when a stage coach, she was told, would pass 
by. In order to expedite the movements of 
time, she resolved to sit up all night, but 
desired Paul to go to bed and make himself 
comfortable; our hero, however, preferred 
sitting up too, and without much difficulty 
obtained permission to remain with her. 

As she happened to have a little money in 
her pocket, she ordered the landlady, who 
waited on them, to bring up some bread and 
cheese and. beer for Paul, who by degrees 
persuaded her to take a little also. Shortly 
afterwards our hero fell asleep in his chair, 
and Mrs, Wilkinson, though she could not 
distinctly remember having slept, is thought 
to have nodded more than once over the 
baby, as it lay in delicious repose upon her 
lap. 

Nothing, however, would have persuaded 
her of the correctness of this view of the 
matter had not the stage coach contrived to 
slip by without her hearing, as also without 
any one else hearing it. 

When the landlady, however, announced 
the fact, and came to inquire what her 
guests would please to have for breakfast, 
Mrs. Wilkinson felt exceedingly angry, both 
with herself and everybody else. Paul was 
still sleeping like a stone, and so vexed was 
she that she could with all her heart have 
thrown the little footstool at his head. 

“Paul, Paul,” cried she, “what are you 
doing sleeping there all this while! The 
stage coach has passed.” 

“ Eh, oh! what do you say, ma’am?” in- 
quired Paul, opening his eyes, and trying to 
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rub the sleep out of them. “I did’nt hear 
what you said, ma’am.”” ’ 

“Why that we have lost the coach, Paul.’ 

“Lost the coach!” cried he; springing up; 
* let me run after it.” 

““ Why, it’s gone this hour!” 

‘Oh dear !”” exclaimed Paul, “ how stupid! 
Indeed, I’m very sorry. I was just dream- 
ing then that one of the vans was a-fire, 
and that I was snatching Fanny from the 
flames !” 

“You frighten me, Paul, with your 
dreams; however, there is no fear of that. 
Mr. Link is very careful, and so is Sarah.” 

“But Tom is with Mr. Wilkinson,” ob- 
served Paul. 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed the mother, 
“soheis. But after all it is but a dream, 
and dreams go by contraries. We will walk 
a few miles, and may then get into some 
cart, be overtaken by a stage-coach, or get a 
lift ‘ someway.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s what we will do, ma'am, and 
then we shall be with him before night.” 

“Oh! before noon, I hope,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wilkinson. 

After breakfast they did set out accordingly, 
and having walked six or seven miles, came 
to a small town, where, at an inn door, they 
saw a stage-coach ready to start for their 
point of destination. There was, however, 
but one place, and that was inside, and no 
intreaties of Mrs. Wilkinson could induce 
the coachman to stow away Paul upon the 
roof. She was assured, however, .by the 
people of the inn, that in the course of half 
an hour there would be another coach run- 
ning to the town whence they had come, 
which determined her to send Paul back to 
look after the children. Having given him 
strict directions what to do, she shook hands 
with and kissed him, and stepping into the 
stage-coach was about to be whirled off 
when she recollected that Paul had no money. 
‘“ Here’s a shilling for you, Paul,” said she, 
throwing him one out through the coach win- 
dow ; ‘it’s all I have beyond my fare. You 
can pay your coach-hire when you get to your 
journey’s end.” 

The coach drove off,and Paul followed it 
wistfully with his eyes as it dashed along the 
white dusty road, a sudden turn in which at 
length concealed it from view. The thought 
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flashed across Paul’s mind that he had seen 
the last of Mrs. Wilkinson, and with a heavy 
heart he knocked about the inn door awaiting 
the arrival of the coach that was to convey 
him back ; when it came, however, the coach- 
man refused to take him up, because he could 
not pay his fare—which was of course con- 
trary to rule; but Paul had no redress, so he 
took to his feet and walked away very sorrow. 
fully. 

While he is trudging along through the 
dust, which soon made him appear as though 
he had stood for ten minutes undera dredging 
box, we will leave him to pursue his sad 
journey, and return for a while to Kate Pe- 
vensey. 


CuapTer XVIII. 


“WILL HE NE’ER COME AGAIN?” 


When we lest took our leave of Ulraven, 
the young and friendless mother was grieving 
for the loss of her son. Time had now modi- 
fied her feelings, though she still could 
scarcely be said to sorrow less than before. 
The few neighbours with whom she spoke 
gave her little comfort, every one of them 
being fully persuaded that Paul had been 
destroyed in the explosion which had taken 
place, though they could not account for the 
disappearance of the body. Kate herself re- 
fused to abandon hope, and being of a san- 
guine and imaginative temper of mind, per- 
suaded herself that the boy would come to 
light some day when he was least expected, 
and that she should enjoy the inexpressible 
satisfaction of beholding his little face beside 
her on her humble hearth. 

In a worldly point of view, her circum- 
stances were somewhat improved, and but for 
certain scruples which stood in the way they 
might have been rendered considerably 
better. 

One of the overseers of the works, an eco- 
nomical and industrious man, who had built 
himself a neat house, laid out a pretty gur- 
den, and saved a good deal of money besides, 
took it into his head that he should like Kate 
Pevensey for a wife, and as he conceived 
himself quite sure of success, broke the matter 
to her without much superfluous ceremony, 


She was at the time at work in the pit. 
The offer astonished her; it made her reflect 
deeply on her situation in life, and compare 
the opinion which the world would entertain 
of her with that which in secret she had 
formed of herself. Kate was now more beauti- 
ful than ever, and enjoying perfect health, and 
looking forward to a wild and strange future, 
constructed and coloured by her own fancy, felt 
not a little shocked by the offer of the over- 
seer. She, Kate Pevensey, marry a collier ! 
The man, she thought, must surely be mad ; 
but then the question immediately suggested 
itself—what was she? Kate sighed deeply, 
and reflecting on her situation and on all 
that had happened, could not avoid confessing 
to herself that the humblest getter in the pit 
would be justified in thinking himself rather 
condescending than otherwise in offering her 
his hand, 

These considerations tempered the answer 
she gave the overseer, which was, that unless 
to the father of her child she would never be 
married to any one. 

The worthy Mr. Wicks, who had taken 
upon himself to play the part of lover to 
Kate, philosophised profoundly on the sub- 
ject, and persuaded himself that her objec- 
tions in the course of time might be over- 
ruled, especially as he at length hit upon the 
notable device of interesting the parson of 
the parish in hissuit. 

It was on a Saturday night in autumn, 
about eight or nine months after Paul’s dis- 
appearance, that Miss Nancy Williams, by 
desire of her father, paid Kate a visit, for the 
purpose of urging upon her the propriety of 
becoming the wife of Mr. Wicks. The wea- 
ther being somewhat cold, Kate had kindled 
a fire, beside which she sat with a book in 
her hand, and before her on a small table lay 
the comfortable apparatus for an early tea. 
The kettle was just beginning to sing on the 
fire, which Kate scarcely noticed, being for 
the moment absorbed in the fortunes of Her- 
mione, in the “ Winter’s Tale.” 

On hearing her name pronounced by the 
clergyman’s daughter she rose, made a low 
courtesy, and laying the volume open and 
upside down on the chair from which she 
had risen, very respectfully presented a seat. 
to Miss Williams. 
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“Ah, you are reading, Kate,” cried the 
young lady; “what book is it? Let me 
see.” 

“It’s the volume you lately gave me, Miss,” 
answered Kate; “ I have nothing in that 
way but what you have given me.” 

“Well, it is a pleasure to give you a book, 
Kate, because you make so good a use of it ; 
but be quick, get the tea ready, I mean to 
take a cup with you this evening, as I have a 
great deal to say.” 

“Oh, you are so good,” exclaimed Kate, 
extremely pleased and flattered at the com- 
pliment Nancy was paying her by taking tea 
in her cottage. “You are so good, Miss 
Nancy; but I hope what you are going to say 
is not on the old subject.” 

“ Never mind what subject it’s on,” an- 
swered she; “I come on purpose to give you 
a good lesson, and I expect it will make an 
impression on you.” 

“€It will not be the first good lesson you 
have given me,”’ replied Kate, who then be- 
stirred herself delightedly to get ready the 
tea. Having cut some nice slices of bread, she 
dropped on her knees before the fire to toast 
them, and when she rose and stood before 
the table to butter the toast, her guest, who 
kept constantly looking at her, could not help 
murmuring, half aloud, “ How very, very 
beautiful!” Kate’s figure was now much 
fuller and richer than when she was first in- 
troduced to the reader, and her countenance 
considerably improved in character, since, 
though it had lost much of its girlish fresh- 
ness, it had gained infinitely more in intelli- 
gence and expression. It was a long oval. 
Her clear pale complexion contrasted strik- 
ingly with her dark hair; exceedingly bright 
eyes, and lips which, without a figure, were 
as red as the ruby. Her tresses were fanci- 
fully gathered over her brow, like that of the 
Sybil in old Italian pictures, and her eye- 
lashes so long that the shade they cast sug- 
gested the idea that they were half closed. 

I have already observed that among Kate’s 
failings was a fondness for finery. Even in 
the midst of her affliction this passion still 
held possession of her mind, and led her, 
solitary and deserted as she was, to deck her 
person with as much care as if she had every 
day expected an interview with her lover. 
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On the present occasion she wore an elegant 
muslin high dress, with a frill and full body, 
which showed off to the greatest advantage 
the contour of her fine shape. Her neck was 
adorned with a handsome necklace of jet, 
from which depended a little cross of the 
same material, that set off by contrast the ex- 
treme whiteness of her skin. A pair of taste- 
ful gold bracelets glittered on her wrists, and 
on her pretty small feet she wore the neatest 
shoes the skill of Northumberland could ma- 
nufacture, 

A pang shot through the heart of Miss 
Williams as she looked at her. “Surely,” 
thought she, “ this woman was not made to be 
the wife of an overseer, and yet what better 
can happen to her? I must fulfil my mis- 
sion.” 

When tea was quite ready, Miss Williams, 
drawing up her chair a little, as people do 
when they intend to be very friendly and 
confidential, and putting the forefinger of her 
right hand on Kate’s wrist, said, in a some- 
what coaxing tone, “ Now, you must listen 
to me, Kate, and be persuaded by me.” 

* Dear miss,” replied Kate, “ I always 
listen to you with pleasure. You found me 
a savage and have made a woman of me. 
You have given me thoughts and words to 
express them in, and when you speak, I feel 
that my guardian angel is near me; and yet 
I think you will not persuade me to do what 
you advise—perhaps, indeed, you hardly wish 
to do it.” 

“ How! 
Kate ?” 

“Oh, no; but I think you good, and you 
have told me yourself that you are proudof me, 
because you are so kind as to say I do credit 
to your teaching ; and if that be the case, you 
can hardly desire to see me married to a man 
like Mr. Wicks.” 

“ Never mind what I wish or desire,”’ re- 
plied Miss Williams, considerably discon- 
certed; “I want to know what you expect.” 

“ Well, Ll expect that the father of my poor 
child will some day return and marry me.” 

‘“T cannot say he will not, but supposing 
he should have deserted you, would you 
always wish to lead this lonely life ?” 

“ Yes, I wish for no other. If he be false, 
I would never willingly exchange a word 


do you think me a hypocrite, 
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with any man; and if he be not falee what a 
wretch should I be to become false myself.” 

“Well, in this world I fear ’—observed 
Miss Williams, speaking half to herself, and 
half to her hearer—‘“ I fear we never know 
exactly when we are doing right or wrong. 
When I taught you to read and write, and 
put books into your hands, and took delight— 
a very strange delight—in talking with you, 
and watching, as it were, the opening and 
brightening of your mind, I little thought 
what mischief I was doing.” 

“ You do mischief !” exclaimed Kate. 

“ Yes, more than I shall like to answer 
for.” 

“In what way, dear Miss Nancy ?” 

“ Why, by corrupting your mind while 
endeavouring to improve it.” 

“ My dear young lady,” exclaimed Kate, 
rising from her chair as if to struggle with 
the emotion then swelling in her breast, 
“ you have never corrupted my mind.” 

« Sit still,” said Miss Williams, “und listen 
to me.” 

Kate reseated herself. 

“Tt is now,” continued the young lady, 
“nearly ten years since I undertook to teach 
you something of what Providence had in- 
spired others to teach me. I found in you a 
warm heart and a quick mind, and being 
gifted with very little wisdom myself, I fan- 
cied I must be doing you good by disclosing 
to you as much as possible of that varied 
knowledge which my dear father had taught 
me. I did not reflect that all situations in 
life cannot be made to resemble each other, 
and that the education which may be fit for 
some is not fit for all. Instead of confining 
my instructions to religion, to the Bible and 
other books of that class, I allured and en- 
ticed you into the paths of literature, and 
spoke to you of many things, of which per- 
haps I ought not, simply because it gave me 
pleasure to talk to one who seemed pleased 
to listen. In this way, without intending it, 
I have disgusted you with your station in 
life, without being able to offer you a better; 
for my father, though very learned and very 
good, is quite as poor in comparison as your- 
self.” 

“ God forbid, miss! ” exclaimed Kate. 

“ Nay, but it isso,” answered Nancy; “and 


I am not at all ashamed to own it. However, 
as I was saying, I have disgusted you with 
your station in life, and with the manners of 
the honest and worthy people among whom 
you are likely to live, and by acting thus I 
have been guilty of great wickedness.” 

“ Nay, dear Miss Nancy, do not shed tears 
on my account. All that you and your kind 
father have done for me has been good. I 
will explain what I mean. Your knowledge 
in whatever is excellent and praiseworthy is 
far beyond anything I can ever hope to possess. 
But there is a kind of knowledge in which I 
far outgo you—the knowledge of what is evil, 
and base, and sordid, and grovelling, and of- 
fensive. I have been brought up in it, Miss 
Nancy, and Ialmost hate and loathe myself for 
that very reason. I am a very strange crea+ 
ture. Long before I knew you, Miss Nancy, 
long even before I saw him, I had dreams 
which urged me to aim at rising to a better 
life. I never spoke of my thoughts to any 
one; but often, when on Sunday I sat 
among the daisies and primroses on the soft 
grass beside some perfumed hedge and lis- 
tened to the wind among the leaves, or gazed 
up into the blue heavens, I used to have in- 
describable longings, of which escape from 
Ulraven and the dusky savages among whom 
I lived and worked, formed a principal part. 
Were you ever in the pit in working time ?”’ 

“No, Kate.” 

“ Well, that is fortunate. But if you had 
you would better be able to understand why 
I should always have been disgusted with my 
manner of life. It would offend you to de- 
scribe in words the things which I was forced 
to see daily, or to repeat a thousandth part of 
the language I was compelled to hear. People 
may fancy that use soon reconciled me to it. 
But it did not. It has never reconciled me. 
But, on the contrary, the longer I have lived 
among the workpeople in the pit the stronger 
has my disgust for their manners become.” 

“Can you really look back and assure me 
that these were your feelings before you met 
the stranger or conversed with me?” 

“ Oh, yes; I remember well how I shud- 
dered when I saw the men stripped naked in 
the pit, and even the girls and women do 
nearly as bad, and when I heard the words 
they used, and witnessed their odious and 
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offensive conduct. My own mother had some 
notion of what was right, and used to caution 
me to keep from bad company, though it was 
quite impossible; every creature I met with 
being more or less depraved. Sometimes, 
though very seldom, I saw ladies and gentle- 
men, and once—I shall never forget it—I 
beheld the father of my child himself hand a 
lady over a plank thrown as a bridge across 
astream. Her voice sounded like something 
more than human in my ears. It was soft, 
gentle, and musical, and brought the tears 
into my eyes—not tears of admiration, but of 
deep and bitter regret. I looked at her and 
then #t myself; and when I got out some 
distance in the fields, I spoke a few words, 
just to examine the sounds of my own voice. 
Oh! Miss Nancy, you know well with what 
envy the devil looked upon Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. Some such feeling I experi- 
enced as I walked towards the mouth of the 
pit. The next Sunday I went to church, as 
far as I can remember, for the first time. No 
doubt I had. been there before, but I can’t re- 
cal it. I went early, and saw your father 
walk down the aisle towards the pulpit, and 
your mamma, with all her sweet family about 
her, entering your pew. You looked like so 
many angels to me, and so scared and agita- 
ted was I when I observed you all with books 
in your hands, that I could hardly sit out the 
service. I knew not what was the matter 
with me, or what I wanted, but I felt deeply 
discontented with my lot ; and it was in this 
temper of mind that I met the stranger at a 
merrymaking. He looked at me, and I looked 
at him. Afterwards he spoke to me, and so 
wonderful was the difference between his 
voice and manners and those of the men with 
whom I habitually lived, that I was tran- 
sported with delight. What has since hap- 
pened, you know. You see, however, it was 
some inward yearning after a better condition 
that at first made me unhappy, and not the 
knowledge you have given me, for which 
every day I bless you on my knees.” 

“T feared it was so,” observed Miss Wil- 
liams; “but if you dislike the coarse manners 
of the men, is there no one among the young 
women to whom you can attach yourself, and 
of whom, at least, you may make an occa- 
sional companion?” 
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“No, not one. Many of them are very 
honest girls ; but, to borrow their own phrase, 
they see no harm in the language they use or 
in the liberties they allow to be taken with 
them. You must have noticed them as you 
came along this very afternoon, bathing at 
their open doors, and while so engaged talk- 
ing with every man that passes by.” 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Williams, “I saw 
them. TrulyI know not what is to be done. 
But supposing the man were willing to leave 
this part of the country and go into a respect- 
able business in some town, would you ob- 
ject to him then?” 

“My dear Miss Nancy,”’ inquired Kate, 
“have you ever been in love?” 

“No.” 

“Then you can’t enter into my feelings. 
I think I now know the value of life as well 
as most persons, and have every desire to 
watch over its preservation as the greatest 
blessing which God himselfcan confer. But 
I would much rather perish suddenly, in the 
midst of my sinful thoughts, with all the 
world’s spells about my heart, than give my 
hand to any one but the man I love. Oh! 
Miss Nancy, I am ashamed to bare my feel- 
ings to you, but suchas they are they consti- 
tute my happiness, and make me almost 
blind to the disagreeable circumstances in 
which I am placed. I live in the midst of 
brilliant hope, and often compare myself to 
some airy creature, seated on the shelving 
clouds, which sees and feels the sunshine 
invisible to people on the earth. All the 
world of thought you have opened to me only 
strengthens my belief that he will come back 
to me—that he loves me as I love him.” 

“If he could indeed see into your soul, 
Kate, he would assuredly come back to you 
from the antipodes, for there is nothing in 
natur2 more beautiful. But supposing he 
should have proved faithless, and be at this 
moment sitting beside another, with perhaps 
one of their children on his knee.” 

“Oh God, Miss Williams,” exclaimed 
Kate, “ you speak bitter things to me.” 

“T am speaking not what I know, but 
what may be,” answered Miss Nancy; “and 
I ask you what, in that case, you would do? 
Could you love him if he were faithless ? 
“No, I am not so weak; the pride of my 
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nature would come to my relief. I would 
efface his image from my breast; but having 
loved once I would on no account do so a 
second time. I have, however, yet, J trust, 
another thing to love, for I never will believe 
that Gud has taken from me my child. I hear 
his voice nightly in my dreams ; I am sure he 
he is somewhere preserved for me; and if the 
currents of my love be forced out of all other 
channels never will they or can they be dried 
in this. I ama mother, Miss Williams, and 
the sentiments and principles I have derived 
from you, together with the words in which 
to describe them, all forbid me tolove any one 
but him who is, or ought to have been, my 
husband, and the child which has been re- 
moved from me by Providence, I cannot 
doubt, for my good.” 

“Was the stranger particularly hand- 
some ?”? inquired Miss Williams. 

“ Not particularly.” 

“Then in what did his fascinations con- 
sist ?”” 

“T don’t know, but I suppose it was in 
his loving me.” 

“No, that could not be the case; because 
other persons have loved you, and you have re- 
garded them with the utmost indifference.” 

“ Very true; I suppose he must have been 
handsome, though I never thought of it, I 
only know that I felt immeasurably happy 
when he was looking at me or speaking to 
me, I think the beauty must have been in 
his words ; they sunk, every one of them, like 
a spell into my heart; they seemed to be 
steeped in emotion; every expression he 
used spread a fresh picture before my imagi- 
nation, and in his company I breathed a dif- 
ferent air, saw by a different light. I felt that 
God had created him to make me happy, and 
loved him with all the depth and sincerity of 
an innocent and confiding heart.” 

“How sad that one so trusting and so 
true should have been betrayed and deserted.” 

“No; the spell he exerted he also felt. 
When I leaned over him in the copse and 
looked into his eyes, I felt sure he never could 
forget me, however much he might desire it. 
It is not vanity that makes me say so, but a 
sort of divination. Ignorant as I was I read 
his character, and if he be still alive he loves 
me still. This I affirm with as much confi- 
dence as I would that I love him.” 


Miss Williams now clearly perceived how 
useless it would be to urge any further the 
claims of Mr. Wicks, and indeed she admired 
too much the heroic constancy of Kate to en- 
tertain the slightest desire to shake it. She 
observed, with as much pride as pleasure, 
how greatly the simple collier girl had profited 
by her instructions. She rose to take her 
leave, saying at the same time, ‘‘ Well, I 
trust your constancy may be rewarded ; the 
beauty of your countenance, remarkable as 
it is, is far surpassed by the beauty of your 
mind. May God watch over your happiness!” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear Miss Wil- 
liams,”’ exclaimed Kate, with tears of grati- 
tude in her eyes; “I am sure I shall be 
happy; but it is getting dusk—shall I put 
on my bonnet and walk up to the parsonage 
with you ?” 

“Oh dearno; you know I am quite used 
to it. Good night.” 

“Good night, miss,” returned Kate; after 
which she stood in the door-way, watching 
the young lady till a turn in the street hid 
her from view. ‘Then shutting the door she 
returned to the fire-place, and throwing on a 
quantity of fresh coal sat down to watch the 
flames and dream of him who was ever fore- 
most in her thoughts. Could she have looked 
forward but a single hour how different 
would have been her sensations ! 





DETACHED BREVITIES FROM 
JEAN PAUL. 
(Translated from the German. ) 
BY J. OXENFORD. 


1.—StateE or LIFE. 


A man can turn his life into a desert, 
where he sees nothing more than the small 
and the large, the innumerable quantity of 
earthly insignificanctes and heavenly great- 
nesses. But instead of this Arabian desert, 
which has nothing but the alternation of 
countless grains of sand by day with innume- 
rable stars by night, is not 2 landscape, when 
the flowers and clouds cast some shadow, 
more wholesome and beautiful ? 


2.—COoNSOLATION FOR THE ETERNAL FLIGHT 
or TIME. 


Thou canst not long endure a second- 
watch, and thou complainest thus :—*‘ Time 
is a continuous dropping away of moments, 
which fall one after another and then vanish 
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in smoke; above hangs the future unaltered, 
and below the past eternally grows, and be- 
comes greater and greater the further back 
it flies; what remains for me?” I answer: 
“The present. However time may fly by 
thee, the present is thine eternity and never 
leaves thee.” 
3.—Man. 


Momus looked at the animals, and after 
thinking a long while, at last said, ‘* Every 
animal is like a god or a goddess, but which 
is the likeness of all the gods?” Then Pro- 
metheus made man and said, “ This.” 


4.—PoEtTrRY. 


Bee, for what purpose dost thou fetch thy 
wax, for masks or candles, for concealing or 
for illuminating ? The bee answered, “ ’Tis 
neither, only for the cells of my honey ; ques- 
tion the poet.” ‘I, too,” answered he, 
“wish neither to deceive nor to undeceive, 
but only to sweeten.” 


5.—TueE SLEEPING Gop. 


The universal spirit is resting or sleeping, 
says the man-dwarf, as often as his mite’s 
eye cannot follow the track. So they once 
said that the sun was ‘sleeping in the sea, 
when it was awake and shining over a new 
world and new oceans. 


6.—THE ORIGIN OF THE DREAM. 


When Prometheus and a celestial spark 
animated the figure of earth intoa man, Ju- 
piter was indignant, and said, “ Every day 
thy man shall die, and for the half of his life 
he shall lie before thee without sense or 
thought, until at last he passes away for 
ever.” Nowin the evening the new man 
sank down and fell asleep. Once the Muses, 
the gentle daughters of Jupiter, found him, 
and looked full of love and compassion upon 
the closed eyes of him who died every night. 
“‘ The poor good creature !” said the Muses ; 
“As beautiful and as youthful as Apollo!” 
Is it doomed every day when it wishes to re- 
pose, to lose heaven and earth, enveloped 
with the thick shades of Orcus ?” 

“ We will,” said Calliope, the oldest Muse, 
“penetrate into his Orcus, and bestow on 
him our gifts, and give him a fairer earth and 
Olympus, until our stern father again allows 
him to enjoy the living day.” 

The goddesses, who render happy the 
Olympus of the gods, touched the mortal— 
the high Muse of poetry with the trumpet— 
the Muse of tones with the flute—Thalia, 
with the rod of bells—Urania, with the starry 
sphere—Erato, with the arrow of love—even 
Melpomene with the dagger,—and all the 
other Muses touched him. 

Suddenly the sleeper, the corpse of night, 
bloomed, for the dream came, and created 
round him a heaven and an earth, and gave 
them to him; bold and light forms played 
their life before him, and he stood in the 
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midst of them; fruits grew into blossoms, and 
the blossoms into flowers, and there remained 
the fairest fruits, and the most beautiful 
youth became beautiful still; the earth had 
lost its weight, and a light zephyr moved the 
high mountains before the evening sun; a 
rose-thorn, in the shape of Melpomene’s dag- 
ger, scratched his heart, and the blood be- 
came a rose, red or white ; flute-tones again 
gave a desire to the sleeping one, and from 
the furthest depths of heaven breathed down 
into his heart. 

The sleeping man smiled like one who was 
happy, and wept. Then the God of the 
Muses woke him with the sun-light, that the 
mortal might not see the immortals. 


7. THe LanGuaGE or Love. 


“Dost thou love me?” asked a youth, in 
the holiest and richest hour of love—the first, 
when souls find themselves and give them- 
selves. The maiden looked at him and was 
silent. 

“ Oh, if thou lovest me,” said he, “ do not 
be silent.” But she looked at him and could 
not speak. 

“Then I was too happy, and hoped thou 
wouldst love me; but now all is over—all 
hope and happiness,” said the youth, 

“ Beloved, doI not love thee, then ?”’ asked 
the maiden, and she asked it again. 

“Oh, why dost thou utter the heavenly 
sounds so late ?” asked he. 

She answered, “I was too happy, and 
could not speak ; it was not until thou gavest 
me thy pain that I was able.” 


8.—THE MANIFOLD VEIL. 


Thou standest before a great veil, which is 
borne by eternity. Is it a mourning veil, or 
an Isis veil, or the veil of a murderer, or of a 
beauty, or of a beaming face like that of 
Moses, or is it the veil that covers a corpse ? 
I answer, “ Thou wilt once lift it; whichever 
thy heart deserves, that hast thou raised.” 





THE JEW AND THE GENTILE. 


A TALE OF FRANCE. 


It was on the 10th of December, 1818, 
that two men, bearing a stretcher, stopped 
at nightfal in the court-yard of the Hotel 
Dieu, in Paris. The wind blew in fitful 
gusts and the rain fell heavily, as they deliv- 
ered to the officers appointed for the pur- 
pose a youth of about thirteen years of age, 
who was evidently sinking under the ravages 
of disease. In the rear followed with feeble 
step an aged man, whose countenance bore 
the unmistakeable type of Judaism. His an- 
gular features seemed shrunken with sorrow, 
and his grey hair, straggling from beneath 
his broad-brimmed hat, was saturated with 
the falling rain. He sought to enter the 
gates with the sick youth, but admission 
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wasrudely refused him. Sorrow-stricken, but 
silent, he supported himself against one of 
the columns of the portico, and while the 
tears were rapidly chasing each other down 
his furrowed cheeks, a mute prayer proceeded 


physician, who had. recently arrived from 
Paris, was called in. Doctor Leon (for so 
he was named) hastened at the first sum- 
mons, and by his unremitting attention and 





from his heart towards heaven. 

The cathedral bell, with mournful tone, 
roused the old man from his holy commun- 
ings; and perceiving in the dim light the 
outlines of the church, he suddenly ceased 
his saintly mutterings, 4s though guilty of 
profanation, and hastily withdrew, praying 
that the God of Israel would watch over the 
being he had left behind him. 

In the interior of the hospital all was pro- 
ceeding with that cold and formal regularity 
which characterises these “worlds apart,” 
where suffering and death are familiar. The 
youth was registered in the name of Leon 
Saloman, and was conveyed to a vacant bed 
in one of the long and dreary wards. He 
was promptly visited by the doctor in attend- 
ance, who, with that significant motion 
which portends the extinction of all hope, 
summoned sister Eveline to tend the invalid 
during the long watches of the night. Sis- 
ter Eveline, who was counting her beads, 
quickly advanced, and having received in- 
structions, proceeded to place some me- 
dicaments on a small table by the bed- 
side of the suffering youth. Sister Eve- 
line was still young ; her features, though 
corroded by deep anguish, retained traces 
of striking beauty. Seating herself on the 
coverlet, she numbered the increasing beat- 
ings of the patient’s pulse, shuddered at the 
ravages disease had made on one so young, 
and bowed her head in agony. Delicately 
she wiped away the - beads of perspiration 
which gathered on his empurpled brow, fear- 
ing to disturb’ the momentary tranquility 
which had intervened. She imagined the 
features she was contemplating were not 
strange to her; her chequered existence was 


“suddenly brought before her in painfal vi- 


vidness, and shuddering with emotion, she 
sank overpowered by the side of the dying 
one. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since Eveline 
Darcourt dwelt happily and tranquilly in a 
village in the south of France with her uncle, 
the humble Curé of an unpretending parish. 
Eveline was then in the first bloom of maiden- 
hood. Nature had so bountifully endowed 
her that she was called “The Rose of the 
Village.’ Happy and beloved, the present 
was all delight—the future redolent of peace 
and happiness. 

It so befel that her uncle, the Curé, dur- 
ing one of his missions, while tending a poor 
fevered parishioner, caught the infection, and 
was himself cast on a bed of sickness. 
The village doctor had been sent for to a 
wealthy seigneur in the neighbourhood, and 
in‘ the emergency the services of a young 


skill, ded in restoring his reverend pa- 
tient to health in little more than a month. 
During this period, Doctor Leon and Eve- 
line had constantly met. The Curé recov- 
ered, but love had wounded the two attend- 
ants. 

The Curé, to whom love was known but 
by name, guilelessly encouraged the natural 
friendship which had grown up between 
his niece and the doctor. He unsuspectingly 
permitted them to wander by the bright 
moonbeams, and not unfrequently when her 
rays were dimmed urged them to wile away 
the evening hours in singing together some 
of the glowing songs of the sunny south. 

There is an age when the commingling of 
sweet sounds creates a commingling of souls ; 
above all, where the hearts beat in unison. 

Not many weeks had elapsed when at the 
altar reparation became necessary, and Leon 
asked of the Curé the hand of his niece. 
Eveline was an orphan, and Leon the son of 
a tradesman, dependent principally on the 
remittances the industry of Leon enabled 
him to make. No difficulties, therefore, 
seemed to stand in the way of a ready 
acquiescence. But an invincible obsta- 
cle arose when the young doctor announced 
his name to be Leon Saloman, and stated 
that he was a member of the Jewish com- 
munity. This unexpected revelation at once 
destroyed the hopes that had animated the 
bosoms of the lovers. The Curé forbad all 
further interviews, and the father of Leon 
had written from Paris to prohibit his union 
with a Christian upon pain of his malediction 
and the anathema of the synagogue. Love! 
Religion ! indwellers of every noble heart, 
should earthly power sever thy union? Is 
it, in our passage through life by different 
paths, that religion, so called, should pre- 
vent the fusion of two sympathetic souls ? 
Tears and despair were at first the natural 
vents of the afflicted lovers; but symptoms 
soon manifested themselves which rendered 
Eveline’s position a fearful one. She was 
on the point of becoming a mother; Leon 
felt himself bound by honour and love, de- 
spite the menaced curs2, to make Eveline 
his wife. They were joined together by 
civil contract; and Eveline, overwhelmed 
with grief, quitted her uncle’s humble roof to 
dwell with him to whom her heart was 
given. 

The dazzling colours with which love paints 
the illusions of youth are but evanes- 
cent. Constituted as is the world, the sad 
reality is encountered at each step. Society 
has its laws, which may not be evaded 
with impunity ; and religion imposes upon 
man, even from his birth, a mass of inexo- 
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rable necessities, from which deliverance is 
hopeless. 

For some time Leon and Eveline passed 
their days in inexpressible felicity, like giddy 
children, happy in their fancied liberty, un- 
conscious they were still bound by some links 
of the social chain. Alas! the delusion was 
soon made apparent. In the south of France 
religion retains allits rigours, and with it the 
omnipotent prejudices it generates. This 
mixed marriage was therefore stigmatised by 
the adherents of both faiths. Monsieur and 
Madame Saloman were no longer visited ; the 
attentions which each had received in their 
own separate circles, were no longer offered ; 
and the doors of those houses where each had 
heretofore been warmly welcomed were closed 
against them. Eveline, with that exquisite 
sensibility inherent in woman only, suffered 
deeply when she heard her husband called 
the “Jew Doctor ;” her soul was tortured 
while she listened to the absurd and common- 
place accusations, the offspring of barbarous 
ages, which the co-religionists of Leon would 
heap upon him, and her heart’s blood froze 
when she was taunted with apostacy. Eve- 
line was pious and deepiy attached to the 
Catholic faith, in the duties of which she had 
been rigidly nurtured by her uncle, the Curé ; 
and fearing to give offence to her husband, 
her devotions were performed in secret—fur- 
tively repairing to the neighbouring church 
to hear mass when her Leon’s absence permit- 
ted, and returning thence breathlessand trem- 
bling, as though from the commission of some 
terrible crime. In due time she gave birth 
to a son, whom her husband named Nathan, 
after his father ; and, assuming marital autho- 
rity, the ceremony of circumcision was per- 
formed, despite the implorings of Eveline 
that their child might receive the rites of bap- 
tism. The calmness of their domestic hearth 
was thus, forthe first time, ruffled by those pre- 
cursor gusts which portend the coming storm; 
and when, with maternal solicitude, she 
would take the child to breathe the pure air 
of heaven, how great was her anguish to hear 
her neighbours exclaim, ‘ Poor lost infant !” 
“Unhappy child!” “ Unfortunate heretic!” 
and her marriage having been only civilly 
contracted, to hear them add, * No benison 
where marriage is unsanctified by the church’s 
ministry.” Heart-riven, she sought conso- 
lation in prayer, in her infant’s smile, and 
her husband’s love. 

The prospects of Leon, which from his ac- 
knowledged skill had brightened daily, were 
perceptibly affected by his union with Eve- 
line ; the practice he had obtained decreased 
daily, and he saw with alarm his means of 
subsistence hourly becoming more precarious. 
Of too proud a temperament to humiliate 
himself, he resolved on repairing to Paris, 
there to try his fortune. With heavy heart 
and streaming eyes Eveline bade adieu to 


her natal spot. Her uncle had refused to see 
her, but she had resolved to live for her 
child’s sake, and to suffer without a murmur 
whatever Providence, in its inscrutable de- 
crees, had allotted to her. Arrived at Paris, 
the trial to which she was subjected was a 
painful one ; for Leon proceeded at once to 
his father’s residence, from the doors of which 
he was indignantly repulsed. 

“Away!” exclaimed the rigid Israelite; 
“Away! thy union is disavowed by God and 
man; thou hast rebelliously combatted against 
thy religious convictions, thou hast defied the 
world and its opinions—hast despised public 
prejudice, Go! Society rejects thee, and 
God alone can show thee mercy !” 

Nathan Saloman was of thatindomitable na- 
ture, the forgotten remnant of ancient times, 
when religion held the first place in human 
existence ; and, from the day that his son had 
grafted himself on a Christian stock, he re- 
jected his pecuniary aid, and, although borne 
down by the weight of years, pursued his vo- 
cation unassisted, as a sacrifice to Jehovah in 
expiation of his son’s sin. 

Misery soon assailed the unfortunate 
pair. The remnant of their savings was ex- 
pended, and gaunt poverty, in all its fearful 
reality, oppressed them. Leon, with ad- 
mirable courage, undertook whatever labori- 
ous, degrading, or ill-requited employment 
presented itself. With difficulty he found 
sufficient to avert actual starvation; but the 
iron had entered his soul. Eveline, with 
angelic resignation, essayed to dissipate the 
gloom which began to overpower her hus- 
band’s energies; with healing words she 
strove to lead him to repose in the infinite 
goodness of a merciful God—but in vain. 
With his physical energies, his mental 
strength became enervated. For Eveline, the 
thought of her child, in whom all her dearest 
hopes were centered, strangled in a great de- 
gree the cankereworm which her husband’s 
wretchedness nourished at her heart. She 
would smile when the infant smiled, would 
weep when it wept, suffered agony when the 
babe seemed in pain, and forgot the present 
when she contemplated her first-born in its 
tranquil and innocent slumbers. The fearful 
future was even unthought of in the intense 
love she bore her sleeping son. Stretched 
on her arms in sweet repose, its smile would 
illumine those hopes which her religious edu- 
cation had taught her to trust her heavenly 
father would sooner or later realise; and 
arranging an ornament she had placed around 
its neck, consisting of two small shells en- 
closed in a golden circlet, containing a lock 
of her uncle, the Curé’s hair, engraved 
with her own and Leon’s initials, she would 
offer up a fervent prayer for her husband’s 
recovery. The health of Leon at last gave 
way, and he soon drew his last sigh in the 
arms of his desolate Eveline. The bereft 
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and afflicted widow, inspired by the consola- 
tions of religion and ‘the love of her child, 
succeeded in partially relieving herself from 
the weight of grief which for a time op- 
pressed her. Without means for the sup- 
port of her child, she summoned all her 
energy, and resolved on seeking some em- 
ployment. With this view she entrusted 
her child to the care of a neighbour dur- 
ing her absence on the errand to which 
her necessities impelled her. Her enfeebled 
health, her poverty-stricken appearance, were 
fatal to her success; and her first day’s 
efforts proved fruitless. Wretched with 
grief and worn with fatigue, she returned 
to her cold and desolate home. Her child 
was her first thought—she asked for it. It 
had been sent for, and had been given to 
a female who came for it. The despair of 
Eveline knew no bounds. Rushing wildly 
from the house, she traversed the streets, 
calling loudly for her child. In her frenzy 
she sought to tear from the arms of nurses 
their infants, madly exclaiming, “’Tis mine! 
’tis mine !-—give me back my child!” She 
supplicated heaven—earth. Asked for her 
child at the church doors, and at the porti- 
cos of the synagogues. Her reply to every 
question being—* Give me back my child!” 
With difficulty she was brought back to her 
home, the locality having been ascertained 
during the paroxysms of her ravings. Re- 
stored to her senses, in her despair she 
thought of her uncle, the Curé. The good 
old man promptly sent her assistance, and a 
recommendation to the Ladies of Mercy. 
All search for her child proving fruitless, she 
delivered the letter, and was finally received 
into the sisterhood. Attached to the Hotel 
Dieu, she resigned herself to the will of God, 
and she fulfilled towards the sick and dying 
those holy and self-denying offices which have 
rendered the Sisters of Charity the objects 
of universal veneration. 

Sister Eve'ine, awakened from the effect 
the patient’s features had produced upon her, 
was mentally reviewing the retrospect of her 
sad existence, when she was aroused from her 
troubled reverie by a violeut effort made by 
the fevered boy to spring from the bed, ex- 
claiming in his delirium, “ Mother! mother ! 
my brain burns!”” By gentle means she relaid 
him on his pillow, and thought how, in every 
phasis of life, in pain or in grief, a mother’s 
memory flits across the euffering mind, when 
she perceived that in his struggles he had 
entangled his wrist in the cord which was 
suspended from his neck. A sort of stupe- 
faction seized her, when, on inspection, she 
saw the two small shells enclosed in the 
golden circlet containing the hair she had 
fourteen years previously placed around the 
neck of her son. Her mind became tem- 
porarily unhinged. It was her Nathan— 
her fond, her long-wept, long-lost son. "Twas 
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no delusion—her son, her own Nathan, was 
there. But—dreadful reflection !—he was on 
the brink of eternity. Then-only did she 
recal the doctor’s prediction that he would 
not outlive the night. Death, with his icy 
fingers, had already marked him as his own. 
His sufferings had ceased—he was dead! 

The following morning two persons were 
at the bedside of the dead youth. Sister 
Eveline on her knees, praying in sullen 
despair; and a grey-headed Hebrew at the 
foot, was reciting the prayer for the deed, 
according to the Jewish rites. This aged 
man was Nathan Saloman. ‘“ Oh, forgive !”’ 
he exclaimed, “ forgive those who have done 
thee wrong. Forgive the memory of thy father, 
if he bequeathed to thee nought but suffer- 
ing. Pardon thy mother, who in thy. pre- 
mature death expiateth her sin. Pardon me, 
if I preserved thee to the blessed faith of 
Israel; and if tosave thy soull——” Eve. 
line heze threw herself on the dead body of 
her child, while Nathan Saloman continued. 
“ Yes, pardon, pardon me, if to save thy soul 
I deprived thee of a mother’s fond caresses! 
Pardon ; and may the Almighty Father pardon 
usall!” Eveline, raising herself, exclaimed, 
** Yes, my son, pardon,’”’ and fell senseless 
by the side of her son’s corpse. 

The following morning the mortal remains 
of the boy were removed to the Jewish ce- 
metery. Nathan Saloman alone accompanied 
the hearse; but in the distance, ever keep- 
ing the mournful vehicle in sight, was ob- 
served a female, habited in the costume of 
a Sister of Charity, in an attitude of prayer, 
and a prey to intense grief. 

Some days after Nathan Saloman, upon 
visiting the recently-closed grave, found 
Eveline there. 

*“ Woman!” he said, in tones of much 
harshness, ‘ what would’st thou here ?”’ 

“To pray for thee, my husband, and my 
child. Here the differences of religion 
cease—the voice of prejudice is hushed. 
All I held most dear; on earth repose here; 
and because another faith calls me hers, may 
I not pray over his grave? If the ashes of 
a mother are here refused sepulture beside 
the bones of her child, grant at least that 
living she may weep and pray here!” And 
the childless, husbandless Eveline sank on 
the dank earth of the grave. 

The fervour and despair of Eveline soft- 
ened the religious stoicism of the old man; 
and, yielding to an invincible impulse, the 
Hebrew puritan kindly raised her up; and 
folding to his bosom the Christian Sister of 
Charity, called her, for the first time, his 
daughter; murmuring the biblical phrase, 
“ This is the house of God, and here are the 
gates of Heaven.” 

Each coming day found Eveline at her 
son’s tomb. Winter had come, but its ri- 
gours deterred her not from daily prosecut- 
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ing the pious duty she had imposed upon 
herself. 

To fully comprehend the ravages of death, 
it is not in the bright glare of a summer’s 
sun that the asylum of eternal repose should 
be contemplated. ‘The flowering branch 
which: creeps lightly upon the tumulary 
stone—the rose that buds at the foot of a 
grave—the sculpture that proudly springs 
from the base of a mausoleum, and the gold 
letters which glitter coquettishly upon the 
funereal marble, gladden the mind, but 
speak not to the soul. When the fetid fog 
shrouds the earth—when the frost encases 
vegetation, as in a tomb—when the snow 
bends the stem of the sapless flower—and 
when in the veins of all nature life seems to 
be annihilated, then the aspect of the burial- 
ground adds to its desolation; and the cy- 
press, which alone has preserved its verdure, 
teaches a powerful lesson of hope in speak- 
ing the language of resurrection in the asy- 
lum of the dead. 

One evening—it was the 1st of January, 
the season when the interchange of friendly 
offerings occupies every class, from the highest 
personage of the realm to the humblest ar- 
tizan, in France, the season when joyous 
youth more especially lay their annual gifts 
on the shrine of family affection—Eveline 
had, in one of those mute contemplations 
when the soul seems to speak to its divine 
Creator, forgotten the world. Night came, 
and upon the snow-clad earth the tombs 
‘were imperfectly reflected, like the shadows 
of the departed; the winds were moaning 
through the inclining willows, producing 
those peculiar tones which proceed from 
the falling of withered leaves, when sud- 
denly her attention was aroused by a well- 
remembered air. Breathless, she listened to 
one of those favourite melodies she had often 
sang with Leon, when both were under the 
influence of “ Love’s young dream.” She 
perceived by the blaze of light reflected 
from the windows of a_ neighbouring 
mansion, close to the cemetery gates, that 
feasting and revelry were there holding their 
court. Advancing a few steps, for the sounds 
drew her on, she raised herself on a grave 
mound, and beheld, through the transparent 
curtains, two lovely children make offerings 
of flowers to whom, by their joyous smiles, 
could be none other than their parents. 
Frantically she rushed to the cemetery 
gates;—they were closed. Fearless, and re- 
posing in the watchfulness of Heaven, she re- 
turned to the grave of her child, and prayed. 

There joy and happiness,—here death and 
despair. ‘ Lord, thy will be done!” 

The next morning Eveline was found 
dead on the grave of her son. 

Her person being unknown, the body was 
being conveyed to where they are deposited 
for recognition, when Nathan Saloman, 


who daily visited the grave of his children, 
arrived as the stiffened corpse of Sister Eve. 
line was being removed. ‘Stay!’ he cried, 
mentally asking his religious convictions 
for absolution for the commission of a pious 
falsehood; “ she is a Jewess—the wife of 
my son, Leon Salomnan.” A daughter of the 
Christian community the following day re- 
ceived the rites of sepulture in the cemetery 
of the Jews. At evening prayer Nathan 
Saloman, whose piety was the theme of all, 
and whose entire life was one hymn to re- 
ligion, was chaunting the KADDISH, the 
prayer for the eternal repose of his three 
children. 





ALLITERATIVE APPLICATIONS 
OF 


APPOSITE AND APPROVED 
APHORISMS, 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
By Bens. BARNETT. 


SUBJECTS SELECTED. 


A.—Atheism. N.—Nothing. 
B.—Bible. 0.—Obedience. 
C.—Charity. P.—Prayer. 


D.—Drunkenness. 


Q.—Quackery. 
E.—Education. 


R.—Religion. 





F.—Faith. S8.—Salvation. 
G.—Gratitude. T.—Truth. 
H.—Hope. V.—Vice. 
I.—Infidelity. W.—Woman. 
K.—Knowledge. X.—X-travagance. 
L.— Liberty. Y.—Youth. 
M.—Man. Z.—Zeal. 


ADDRESS TO THE ADMIRERS OF ALLITERATION. 
Actuated by Anxiety to Adhere to the 
“Argumentum Ad Auctores” of All Ages, J 
Accordingly Affix this Address, to Attract At- 
tention to the Arduousness of my Adventure, 
Albeit Aware I may Appear Arrogant. 
Alliteration has Always been Accepted And 
Accredited by Ail Authors, And having, 
Almost Anterior to the Age of Adolescence, 
Ardently Admired it, I Allotted the After- 
hours of my Avocations to the Annexed 
Alliterative Applications. The idea Arose 
from, And is Attributable to Accident Alone; 
but Awed At the Abounding And Accumu- 
lating difficulties Arrayed Against me, And 
having no Antecedent Authorities to Appeal 
to, my Ardour Abated, And I was About to 
Abandon the Attempt, for so Appalling was 
the Aspect it Assumed As Apparently to An- 
nihilate All my Aspirations for Achieving 
what I Aimed At; yet the Allurements in 
the Aggregate were so Attractive, that I Ap- 
plied myself Assiduously, and Arrived, After 
some Annoyances, At the Apex of my Am- 
bition, its Accomplishment. I Am now 
Arraigned, And Abide the Arbitrement of my 
Analysers—the Adjudgment of that Awful, 
that Absolute Autocrat, the public; And 
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should I be Accused of Ambiguity, or At- 
tainted with Approximating to Absurdity, I 
have no Appeal, And must Await Animad- 
version where I Avow I Anticipated Ap- 
plause, At All events Appreciation of Any 
Acumen Apparent in my Alliterative Appli- 
cations of Apposite And Approved Aphorisms. 
Adieu. 


A.—ATHEISM. 


Atheism is Annihilative of All Aspiration. 
Abundant and Appalling Are the Attesta- 
tions of the Absence of Affiance in Awaken- 
ing Assurances of Assistance in Adversity 
or Affliction; Ardent Appeals to the Ador- 
able Author of All Are Active And Ac- 
ceptable Agents in their Alleviation. An 
Atheist is Arrayed in Awful Antagonism 
Against the Almighty, And Alienates that 
Aid which Alone can Assuage the Acuteness 
of Affliction or Appease the Anguish of Ad- 
versity. 

B.—BIBLE. 

The Bible is a Blessed Book, Beauteous in 
all its Bearings, Beaming with Bland and 
Bright Betokenings to the Believer in its 
Benign Behests, a Beacon to the Benighted, 
a Blissful Balm to the Bereaved, the Basis of 
Beatitude. The Bible Bridles the Blighting 
Breathings of the Baneful Blasphemer, who, 
Bereft of Belief, Belies the Boundless Bul- 
wark of Blessedness Built for Believers By 
that Beneficent Being who Bequeathed his 
Body and Blood for his Benefit. 


C.—Cuarity. 

Charity, Coeval with Creation, is the Chief 
Concomitant of Christianity, the Covenant 
between the Creator and the Creature, the 
Conducting Cynosure to Celestiality, the 
Complete Celebration of the Commandments 
which the Competent should Continually 
Carry out. Charity is Centuplicated to the 
Conferrer, it Carrieth Consolation to the 
Comfortless, Conduceth to Cheer the Cheer- 
less, and is Consummated when Contributing 
to the Confutation of Calumny, the Control- 
ment of Contumacy, and the Contravention 
of Crime. 

D.—DRUNKENNESS. 


Drunkenness was Devised by the Devil 
Doubtless to Degrade the Divinity, and De- 
termined on Drink as the Desideratum for 
Deluding man into « Dereliction of his Du- 
ties and Decoy his Deplorable Dupes to Des- 
truction. The Devil, Deep, Dark, and Defi- 
nite in his Designs, Drags on his Depraved 
and Dissipated Disciples by Degrees; he 
Delegates Demons to Decoct Damnifying 
Drugs, and Dexterously Dispenses them, his 
Desire being to Dominate over his Debased 
Devotees, Delighting in the Devastation he 
Diffuses. Daily Demonstration Declares 
Destitution and Despondency the Drunkard’s 


Deserts, his Dissolution Dismal and Dreary, 
his Doom Damnation. 
E.—EpvucatIon. 

The Effect of Education is Ever Enduring, 
Efficacious, and Ennobling, Effectual in Ex- 
pugning Frror and Eschewing Evil, in Ex- 
purgating Erroneous Enthusiasm, Elucidating 
the Excellences of the Evangelists, and En- 
hancing the Evidences they Exhibit. It En- 
dues the Earnest Enquirer with Ecstatic 
Enjoyment, and Elevates him to the Empy- 
rean of Everything Exquisite, Endowing him 
with Every Essential Element of Existence, 
Evoking an Everlasting Endowment on 
Earth, and Ensuring an Easy Entrance into 
Eternity. 

F.—FaItu. 

Faith is the Forerunner of Future Fe- 
licity, the Frankincense whose Fragrance 
is Favourable to the Framer of the Firma- 
ment; while Faithlessness, so Fraught with 
Fatal Fruition, is the Fearful Flame whose 
Frightful Flare Figures Forth the Fate of 
the Fallen one, the Film in which Frantic 
Folly is Folded, the Fetid Fountain whose 
Filthy Flowings Frustrate the Fruitful Fa- 
vourings of a Forgiving Father, who Feeds 
his Flock with Fervid Fondness. 


G.—GRATITUDE. 


Gratitude is the Genial Glow of Goodness, 
the Genuine Germination of a Gospel-Go- 
verned heart, the Gift of our Great and Grae 
cious God, Generant of Glorifying Gratifica- 
cation, the Gladsome Guerdon of Generosity, 
the Godly Grace Granted to the Good; while 
Glaring and Guilty, Grave and Grievous, 
are the Gradations of that Godless Guile which 
Garners the Growth of ingratitude. 


H.—Hopre. 


Hope is the Heavenly Harbinger of Happi- 
ness Here and Hereafter ; the Horizon which 
Heralds Help to Hapless Humanity ; the Holy 
Heritage of Humility; the Hidden Heavenli- 
ness which Humanises the Hideous Harshness 
of Haggard Horror, Hallowing and Hushing 
the Heavings of a Harrowed Heart. Hope is 
the Hermit’s Hoard, Heard in the Hosannas, 
the Hallelujahs of His Hymns, the Halo of 
Harmony which Heightens the Halcyon 
Hours of His Humble Habitation. 

I.— INFIDELITY. 

Infidelity is an Immense and Inconceiva- 
ble Inconsistency, which Iniquitously Im- 
pugns the Innumerable and Irrefragable 
Indices of an Infinite and Immaculate Jeho- 
vah. Infidelity Inverts the Ideas, Inthrals 
the Intellects, Inculcates Immorality, and 
Impels by Impious Impulses to Irreverence. 
It Is the Imbecile Idiosyncracy of an Inane 
Intelligence, which Imperceptibly, but Irre- 
sistibly, Involves the Interests of Immortality 
by Invoking the Ire of an Indulgent Judge. 
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K.—KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge is the Keystone of Kingdoms, 
the Keenness of King-craft, the Knell of Kna- 
very. Knowledge Kindles the Kiss of Kind- 
ness, and Keeps the Knot of Kindred firmly 
Knit. 

L.—LrBerty. 


Liberty is the Lovely Light whose Linea- 
ments Lead us on Lithesomely; the Lumi- 
nous Loadstar which Lends its Lustre to the 
Lowly and the Lofty; the Lenitive which 
Lessens the Labours of Life. Liberty ! Loud- 
ly Lauded in Learned Lore and Lively Lays, 
Lacking thee, though Lapped in Luxury, 
though Laden with Largesses, we Lapse into 
Languor, Linger Listless and Loathing, and 
Long to Lull our Lamentations in Lethe’s 
Lake. 

M.—Man. 

Man is a Marvellous and Matchless Model 
of Mechanism; a Mutable Mass of Mirth 
and Misanthropy; Merry Midst Mourning, 
Mournful Midst Mirth. Man Mars his Mun- 
dane Mission by Mixing in Monstrous Mum- 
meries, Mindless of the Meek Monitions of 
his Mighty Master, Madly Misprising his Mild 
and Moderate Mandates Mid the Manifold 
Manifestations of the Multiplied Mercies 
Meted out by his Maker. Muse, then, Mis- 
guided Mortals, on the Magnitude of thy 
Misdemeanours ; Mind not the Meretricious 
Machinations of Malevolent Ministers, but 
Merit the Meed of a Merciful Messiah. 


N,—NortuHina. 


Nothing is Nature’s Negative ; the Nomi- 
nal Nucleus of Nonentity ; yet Notwith- 
standing its Nullity is Necessary in Numer- 
ation. 

O.—OBEDIENCE. 

Obedience is the Oblation Offered to 
Omniscience; Operant with Orthodox Ob- 
servers Of the Ordinations Of the Omni. 
potent. Opposition to its Observance is 
Obviously Obstructive to all Order, and was 
so Opined by the Omnipresent, and Occa- 
sioned Overwhelmment Of Our Original pa- 
rents. We should Omit no Opportunity Of 
Offering up Our Orisons to Obtain this Op- 
table Object. 

P.—PRAYER. 


Prayer is the Precious Prerogative of the 
Pious; the Plenipotent Propitiator of the 
Penitent; Pregnant with Powerful and Pe- 
culiar Privileges, as the Psalmist Proclaimed, 
Proving in the Plentitude of his Pains 
and Perplexities, a Powerful Panacea. The 
Postulant, who is not Parsimonious in the 
Performance of Prayer, Pleads Persuasively, 
and Proffers a Pleasing Peace-offering; while 
the Peccant Procrastinator, whosePeriod of 
Probation is Protracted, Perils the Promises 
of a Paternal Providence, and Plunges Pre- 
maturely into Perdurable Perdition. 


Q.—QUACKERY. 

Quackery is. the Quagmire wherein the 
Querulous find their Quiet (Query) Quietus. 
Its Qualifications are a Quantity of Queer 
Quotations, Quaint Quibbles, and Quizzical 
Questions, which Quell the Qualms of Quak- 
ing Quailers, whose Quantum of Quickening 
Qualities Qualify them for a Quorum of Qua- 
drupeds. 

R.—RELIGION. 

Religion is Redolent of Redemption, and 
its Recipients Reap Rich Rewards at the 
Resurrection. Reckless Revilers Reckon 
Religion Recondite and Reject it; but Re- 
velant and Radiant, it rises Refulgent, Re- 
gardless of Rebellious Railers or Ribald Re- 
probates. The Righteous Review Retro- 
spectively the Revivifying Records of the 
Redeemer and Reverence them. Reason- 
less Refuters, Remember that Repentance 
Restores the Recusant, and Regeneration 
Recompenses the Repentant Recreant. 


S.—SALVATION. 


Salvation is a Sacred, Serious, and Solemn 
Subject, Secured by the Sacrifice of a Suffer- 
ing Saviour; the Sanctifying Spirit which 
Solaces the Sovereign and the Slave; the 
Sweet and Salubrious Sustenance of Sinless 
Souls; the Shield of Sorrowing Sinners. 
Sceptics, with Senseless Scoffings and Stulti- 
fying Solecisms, Sneer at this Supernal Safe- 
guard, and Seek by Sarcasm and Satanic So- 
phistry to Subvert this Soul-Soothing Sure- 
ty; but Salvation is a Sparkling Spring, 
whose Silvery Sprinklings are the Signifi- 
cant Shadowings which Stay the Struggles 
of the Stricken Soul. 

T.—TRUTH. 

Truth is The Throne of Th’Omnipotent ; 
The Tabernacle of The Trusty; The Talis- 
man That Thwarts The Treacherous Tempter, 
who Tries by Trite and Technical Trivialities 
To Tamper with The Timid and The Time- 
serving; but Truth is Triumphant as Testi- 
fied To by Those Transcendant Texts Trans- 
mitted To us Through The Two Testaments. 
Its Trangression Tends To Terrible Turpi- 
tude, and Threatens Torments Tenfold more 
Terrific Than Those of Tartarean Tradition. 


V.—VICE. 


Vice is the Vassal of Venality, Villany, 
and Voluptuousness ; its Vocation the Vio- 
lation of every Virtue. Vice is a Venomous 
Viper, whose Variegated Visage Victimises 
its Votaries; a Vista whence Visions are 
Viewed as Varied and Vivid as they are 
Vague and Vaporous; while Virtue, Vigi- 
lant and Vigorous, Vanquishes Vice, as Veri- 
fied in our Valued and Venerated Volumes. 


W.—Woman. 
Woman, Who Whilome Was Weak, Was 
Wrought upon by the Wheedling Words of 
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the Wily one, since When the World Weeps 
o’er its Wickedness. Wanting Woman, the 
World Were a Waste, and We Wending our 
Weary Way through its Wilderness, Would 
Waft our Wailings to the Winds and Waves. 
Woman, Withont thy Winsome Ways, Wealth 
Were Worthless, a Willo’.the Wisp. The 
Witchery of thy Wooing Words Works 
Wonders, like the Waving of the Wizard’s 
Wand; Witness thy Weariless Watchings 
o’er the Wounded and the Wretched, With- 
standing our Waywardness through Weal 
or Woe. Wanton Waddlers on the Wane, 
Writhing under Wrinkles, may Wage thee 
Warfare, but the Wise Welcome and Wor- 
shiv thee. 


XEGETICAL XoRDIUM. 


Finding on Xamination that the letter X 
did not Xist as a commencing letter in the 
English language, I was Xceedingly Xaspe- 
rated at the Xception, but in my Xtremity 
I Xtricated myself by the Xpedient of using 
X for its sound’s sake. This Xcuse, I hope, 
will Xtenuate the adoption of X for its Xtrin- 
sic, if not intrinsic merit, and Xculpate me 
from Xprobation for the Xchange. 

X.—XTRAVAGANCE. 

Xtravagance is in Xpense what Xuberance 
is in Xpression, an Xulcerating Xcrescence, 
Xacting Xtreme Xertion to Xtirpate. Xhor- 
tation will rarely Xpunge or Xpostulation 
Xtinguish it. The Xamples Xtant wherein 
Xcessive Xtravagance is Xhibited are Xtra- 
ordinary, Xhaustless, Xecrable. 


Y.—Yourts. 
Youth is the Yellowress* of Years. 
Z.—ZEAL. 


Zeal is not Zigzag, though a Zealot is a 
Zany. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES. 


By AN UNDER-GRADUATE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


While such attention has been paid to the 
different plans for educating the lower classes 
of our rapidly increasing population, the 
equally important subject of educating the 
middling classes of society has been far too 
much neglected. It is not on the aristo- 
cracy of the land, nor on the physical force 
of the multitude, that England depends, 
She relies chiefly on that body which num- 
bers among its members the merchants who 
spread our manufactures and our commerce 


from pole to pole, the medical profession, - 


who minister to the disordered body, and 
the clergy who, weaning the minds of their 





* The bright and golden period, emble- 
matic of happiness, 


flocks from things of time and sense, teach 
them “ to set their affections on things 
above.” It is on that body, which includes 
within its ample folds the real owners of our 
soil, the mortgagees of the territorial pos- 
sessions of our nobility, that England 
grounds her boasted strength as a nation. 
lf, then, the influence of this body be once 
allowed, how does it become us to consider 
what provision is made for the cultivation 
of the mental faculties of those who, in a 
few years, will be called upon to exercise the 
most tremendous influences upon the destiny 
of our country! 

We see. national schools, and many other 
noble institutions, springing up around us 
for the education of the sons and daughters 
of our mechanics, labourers, and servants; 
even the very beggars of our streets are 
invited by the ragged schools to afford their 
children an opportunity of gaining that in- 
struction which may ultimately tend to raise 
them in the scale of society. It is, perhaps, 
too true, that as yet little has been done, out 
the seed of a vast system has been laid, and, 
by the blessing of God, we shall no longer be 
contented if the lower orders can read their 
Bible and implicitly follow its directions : 
we shall strive, if we intend to do our duty, 
till we have not only taught them to read, 
but also to appreciate and understand what 
they read. We are not to be satisfied with 
merely putting a knife and fork in the hands 
of a hungry man without placing some food 
upon his plate, so that he may be able to use 
those instruments. It is not by restricting 
the amount of instruction to be given to the 
lower orders that we can hope to realise the 
whole of the advantages which education 
will undoubtedly produce among them. We 
must bear in mind that if we be niggardly 
in imparting knowledge, there will and must 
be, by the analogy of human life, a corree 
sponding want of respect to the persons of 
the great—a want of regard for the authority 
of the law. But although we would insist 
most strongly on the expediency and duty of 
instructing those who cannot afford to obtain 
requisite knowledge at their own cost, we 
are fully sensibie of the vast amount of evil 
that must attend a neglect of the education 
of those who will hereafter be called upon 
to pay for that of their poorer countrymen. 

With regard to the higher orders of so0- 
ciety, a few sentences will suffice: their 
safety requires them to cultivate tu the ut- 
most the good abilities that God has given 
them. But how little will the private tutor, 
the wholesome discipline of college rules, 
avail the scion of nobility, if, while he pores 
over the classic page, or dabbles in the ab- 
struse sciences, he neglect to cultivate a 
warm feeling of affectionate regard for the 
men to whom he is held up as an example, 
and to whom he is bound to afford every op- 











portunity of learning their duty as English- 
men and as Christians. We have said his 
very safety depends upon it. If the higher 
orders do not improve their time, do not 
profit by the institutions—which we had 
almost accused them of usurping to them- 
selves—they will find in the reaction of the 
present day, in the wholesome thirst for 
knowledge, their utter ruin. It will not be 
wealth that will give power, nor the empty 
honour of being descended from noble blood, 
that will secure authority over wiser and 
better men; intellect will findits level. The 
running stream will not for ever continue a 
muddy ditch,—it will rise and swell, till it 
forms the river on which men may trade, 
and from which men may draw their greatest 
wealth. 

The aristocracy have certainly every ad- 
vantage at hand, but it would be idle to deny 
that their system of educating their sons and 
daughters is corrupted by many and gross 
faults, To these faults, however, we do not 
now intend to allude; we only wish to draw 
attention to the mode of instructing the 
children of our country gentlemen, our pro- 
fessonal men and tradésmen. 

To commence, then, with the nursery, we 
find much there pregnant with mischief— 
boys and girls—till they are six or seven 
years of age, are subjected to the semi- 
maternal guidance of a young woman of 
pert pretensions, who rejoices in the title of 
* nursery governess.” We do not wish to 
give pain to any class of persons, but we 
must say that as long as our infants are 
placed under a young, and consequently in- 
experienced individual, much harm may, and 
frequently is, done, Besides, too, the paltry 
stipend nearly invariably given to the per- 
sons who undertake the education of young 
children is, in point of fact, insufficient to 
command the services of any one possessing 
the advantages which the culture of high, or 
even moderate intellectual attainments ought 
to and does command. How inferior does 
the instruction afforded in our nurseries ap- 
pear, when contrasted with the sensible 
method pursued by the ancients. ‘ As soon 
as a child was born,”’ says Tacitus, “ he was 
not given in charge to an hired nurse to im- 
bibe all her prejudices, mean thoughts, and 
vulgar expressions, but was brought up in 
the bosom of the mother, who reckoned it 
among her chief commendations to keep at 
home and to attend on her children; or some 
ancient matron was chosen, a person of the 
first rank, whose life and manners rendered 
her worthy of that office, to whose care the 
children of genteel families were committed, 
before whom it was reckoned the most hein. 
ous thing in the world to speak an ill word, 
or do an ill action.” But how different is 
the course pursued in our days—how 
quickly is the child taken from the mother! 
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In many cases the very course of nature is 
altered; an alien to the domestic hearth is 
selected to give that provision to the infant, 
which the demoralising sway of fashion pro- 
hibits the mother from affording. But this 
is not the worst : no sooner are the services 
of a wet nurse found unnecessary, than a 
younger but equally vulgar person is chosen 
to wait upon the unconscious child; it is 
then that the mischief begins—the very 
principles are then being formed. We all 
must allow the vast impression made upon 
our minds by those amusing and instructive 
tales denominated “ Nursery Rhymes,” but 
we recollect, at the same time, erroneous 
ideas being imbibed by us, whilst listening 
with eager attention to the wonderful narra- 
tions of some sage nursery-maid. 

It is only by re-establishing the principle 
supported by Tacitus that we can hope to 
see the minds of the young preserved in 
their primitive innocence and integrity. As 
long a3 they are not corrupted by evil cus- 
toms or examples, they will in time apply to 
the liberal arts, and embrace them with all 
their powers and faculties. Nurtured from 
the very cradle in noble sentiments and 
great resolves, we shall be the less surprised 
to find effects corresponding to such an edu- 
cation—sons worthy of their parents—men 
equally great in the field, the senate, or at 
the bar. We would then have a far superior 
class of persons appointed to superintend 
children of so young an age. We would 
not have those persons ranked with the very 
menials of the house, but we desire to see 
them considered the “loci tenentes’’? of the 
mothers. Thus the great evil of the present 
“preparatory plan” would be done away. 
And now it becomes us to enter, if possible, 
upon a still greater difficulty. We will sup- 
pose the child to have attained the age of six 
or seven years—an age at which parents, 
finding great difficulty as to the course which 
they should pursue, act in very diverse man- 
ners. Some engage the services of a domes- 
tic tutor or governess—others send their 
children to preparatory schools—others, con- 
sidering that the grand work cannot com- 
mence too soon, select some well-known 
establishment, at which the infant mind of 
their son or daughter may be initiated into 
the mysteries of ‘ boarding-school life.” 
We, acting upon the idea “that the closer 
we adhere to the analogy of nature, in the 
affairs of life, the more likely are we to 
obtain a favourable consummation of our 
labours,” infinitely prefer the plan of domes- 
tic tuition for younger children. To us it 
seems monstrous to send out mere babies 
into the wide world, away from home, to 
pick up, probably, a moderate degree of 
knowledge, mixed, almost invariably, with a 
vast amount of vice, little-mindedness, and 
tyranny, which pervade schools of all kinds, 
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among the young and elder scholars. We 
say, then, that till the character has been 
developed (not formed, for it never is till the 
boy has verged into the man), private tuition 
possesses many great advantages. But we 
shall be asked when, in general, is the cha- 
racter developed? We answer that this 
depends much upon circumstances. Under 
judicious management, a boy’s character may 
begin to develope itself when he has attained 
the age of ten or eleven. But what course, 
we shall be asked, do you propose to be taken 
with a child from the time he has escaped 
from the nursery governess to the commence- 
ment of the development of his character? 
A boy six or seven years old will probably be 
able to read moderately; of course there will 
be degrees of proficiency, depending in the 
first place on the boy’s natural powers, and 
secondly on the ability and tact of his nur- 
sery governess, or his mother’s suitableness 
to unfold his mind, if he be so fortunate as 
to have a mother who is able and WILLING 
to superintend the rudiments of his educa- 
tion. We will, for the purpose of making 
ourselves properly understood, call the studies 
which he should pursue the “ MINOR-TRAN- 
SITION CouURSE.” This course will probably 
take three or four years—in some cases even 
a longer period may be required. 

In the first year of the course, then, we 
would advise most strongly that the pupil be 
practiced in reading, and instead of being 
obliged to learn by rote like a parrot 
column upon column of spelling (out of 
Carpenter or Mavor), some easy exercise be 
given him, which he should read over several 
times, and every word of which he should be 
obliged to spell correctly before the lesson 
shall be considered finished. During the 
first year a child might commence arithmetic, 
and an immense deal of instruction ought to 
be given to him orally—a spirit of inquiry 
should be cultivated, and information of 
some kind should always be «afforded, how- 
ever above the pupil’s comprehension may 
be the subject discussed. 

In the second year of the “ MINOR-TRAN- 
SITION COURSE,” the different points which 
have already occupied the attention of the 
pupil might be extended and varied, and now 
too, he might begin to write on a slate, and 
he should have portions of the history of his 
own country explained to him, some reward 
being given when he displayed any extraor- 
dinary degree of attention. We must put 
our veto, however, upon the exceedingly im- 
proper course pursued by some mothers who 
are so proud of the precocious talents of 
their children that they must have them in 
the drawing-room to lisp over lines which 
have been got up with no ordinary degree of 
care. An unwholesome love of praise is 
= engendered, and the seed laid for many 
evils. 


In the third year of this course, a begin- 
ning may be made in geography and history; 
and now with regard to spelling, so far from 
giving a boy Johnson’s Dictionary to get up 
by rote, we would advise the domestic tutor 
to dictate portions of some instructive and 
amusing work, whilst the pupil neatly copies 
it upon his slate. Should he be sufficiently 
advanced to allow of it, it would be as well 
to make him write down in his own words 
the substance of that which he previously 
copied in the original words of the author. 
Should another year be required, an intelli- 
gent tutor would be able so to vary and 
extend the various subjects of the pupil’s 
former studies as to ensure that improvement 
which may render it no longer a matter of 
difficulty to decide upon the course that ought 
now to be taken. But, however, before we 
enter upon the wide field before us, let us 
remark once for all that we do not profess to 
give such an outline of studies as shall suffice 
for all purposes; we only desire to express 
our opinions as to the fallacy of certain steps 
in the education of the middle classes, and 
to point out what appear to us to be suitable 
remedies. 

The pupil having now attained to the age 
of eleven years, the comparative advantages 
of public and private schools are prominently 
brought before the notice of the parents. It 
is certainly no easy matter to adjudge the 
palm of merit. We know many parents 
who, without reference to the boy’s tastes or 
talents, much less to his inclinations, are 
actuated by motives of mere expediency—if 
some influential friend possess a nomination 
to any of the noble institutions with which 
our country abounds, the claims of the trading 
schoolmaster are seldom entertained. While 
on the other hand, if parents be not so for- 
tunate as to possess a requisite degree of 
interest, how frequently will public schools 
become the subjects of virtuous tirades, how 
vehemently will the fagging system be con- 
demned, how pertinaciously will all such 
places be denominated sinks of vice. In the 
one instance, we shall hear that the only 
mode of becoming acquainted with classic 
literature is through the medium of Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, or that mongrel 
academy Bury; in the other, the many great 
and good men who have graced every one of 
those schools will be forgotten, while musty 
tales will be brought up to their prejudice. 
It is not on these grounds that we should 
hastily decide upon their merits. In many 
instances the schools that claim for their 
heads men of great talents—schools which, 
by their very constitution, offer the highest 
stimulants to exertion, are to be decidedly 
preferred. But they are to be preferred only 
when a boy shows that he is not wanting in 
good abilities, and above all possesses that 
“pearl of great price’—application. Would 
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we, then, send all the bright boys to public 
schools, and reserve the stupid ones for the 
keeper of a private academy? Far be it 
from us to harbour a wish so evil to a body 
of men among whom we number our warmest 
friends. We only say that a boy must have 
certain requisites to profit by the system 
pursued in our public schools. If he want 
ability, he naturally requires a vast degree of 
attention which cannot be afforded to him 
by the over-worked masters of the corporate 
bodies for imparting instruction. If he have 
not application, it must, unfortunately for 
him, happen that in a public schooi he will 
have every opportunity of indulging in those 
habits which it must be the duty of all faith- 
ful guardians of youth to check. The ques- 
tion, then, how far public schools are more 
preferable than private seminaries is to be 
decided only by the tastes, inclinations, and 
abilities of the pupil—not from motives of 
expediency. How many are there who are 
turned into public schools, where they make 
not the slightest improvement, and in the 
end become worse than useless men. 

The boy is now ina little world,—the very 
vices of: his seniors are imitated. He de- 
velopes the leading characteristics of his 
mind,—the school-boy acts the worldling in 
miniature ; and in many those virtuous sen- 
timents first arise that make a man known 
to posterity. We think it is a mistake to 
suppose that our school-boy life is the hap- 
piest. In those days we have the same ca- 
pacity for happiness, while we have the same 
tendency to magnify annoyances into trou- 
bles—disappointments into miseries. We 
would ask any one doubting the correctness 
of our views on this point, what remem- 
brances of his school days will that poor boy 
have, who but the other- day was nearly 
brought to his grave by the tyranny of the 
prefects of Winchester College? | School- 
boy days are not the happiest of our lives ; 
if they were, we should have been then de- 
void of feeling. A state of discipline can 
never be a state of bliss. We humbly think 
that a man is happiest not in his youth, but 
when, his faculties unimpaired, cheered 
by the reflection of having done his duty to 
God and to his country, he spends the even- 
ing of his days amidst the blessings of his 
children. Minds are differently constituted, 
but we prefer the solemn twilight hour and 
the setting sun, with all his sombre hues and 
decreasing vigour to the no less beautiful 
Aurora. To us the latter wants a placidity 
which we have always been taught to con-: 
sider no inconsiderable mark of true happi- 
ness. The pupil’s studies are now general- 
ised; he is no longer held back by “ weak 
and beggarly elements.” But at the present 
day, it is impossible truly to pronounce the 
mode of instruction which will now be pur- 
sued with a pupil perfect. What can be 


more absurd than to put into a boy’s hands 
a work written for the most part in a lan- 
guage with which he is actually supposed 
to be utterly unacquainted ? Do we make a 
child repeat a portion of one of Pope’s 
works before it can speak its own language, 
at any rate decently? If we did so, with 
what should we be charged? With folly, 
and with acting most tyrannically. Is it 
not folly, then, to make a boy get up by rote 
page upon page of his Latin grammar, with- 
out his understanding a single word of it? 
Before you place Lindley Murray’s Yankee. 
English Grammar in a child’s hands, do you 
not feel first persuaded that he can at any 
rate read it, and comprehend some portions 


of it? Is it not tyranny to make a child ° 


pore over characters which to him convey 
not a single idea, but a notion of irksome- 
ness? <A change in the school system of 
classical instruction had been long demanded 
before the absurd plan of teaching boys 
Greek through the medium of bald Latin 
was exploded. Even now some of our first 
schools retain the plan. We would, then, 
recommend not the entire adoption, but 
the use of the methods which have been re- 
commended and practised by the greatest 
stars of English literature —Locke, Ascham, 
and Milton. But some will be tempted 
piously to exclaim against the use of all 
aids which may give a boy the translation of 
a passage without his being obliged to turn 
over page upon page of his Ainsworth’s dic- 
tionary. We shall probably tempt some of 
our readers to bring to their minds the hack- 
nied simile of liking boys using translations 
to those who learn to swim with corks and 
bladders, and are never afterwards able to 
swim without them. We shall be told, too, 
of the many men who have distinguished 
themselves under the present system. But 
need we answer, that many more would make 
moderate swimmers, were the aids of corks 
and bladders at first allowed them? How 
few are the number of those who are termed 
classical scholars, compared with those who 
have spent years over the ponderous sheets 
of Ainsworth, and the doggrel lines of “ Pro- 
priaque Maribus.” We say that had these 
men had moderate helps, they might and 
would have become moderate classics, in- 
stead of being utterly ignorant of the beauty 
of Horace, or the vivid simplicity of Virgil. 
But if it be answered that we shou!d never 
be able to make first-rate scholars by the 
system which combines the methods of two 
of the brightest meteors that ever threw a 
light over the degraded literature of the 
times, we answer, in return, the words and 
testimonies of these great men repel such a 
supposition. At any rate, we recommend 
our readers to procure a little pamphlet, en- 
titled “ An Essay explanatory of the Sys- 
tem of Classical Instruction, combining the 
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Methods, &c. &c.,”” published by Taylor and 
Walton. It is written with vigour, and 
contains a vast amount of information, 
which must be useful to any one pretending 
to the designation of a scholar or a student. 
We are certainly of opinion that a change 
is needed, and must soon take place, in the 
mode of imparting a knowledge of the clas- 
sics to the young. Many and various are 
the objections which we entertain to the 
present mode, but most of them are exposed 
in the little work to which we have alluded. 
Our space, however, will not permit us to go 
at length into any of them. We have now 
to inquire into what has always seemed to us 
a great neglect in the present education of 
the middle classes. 

A neglect of the mathematics, in public 
and private schools, is constantly exclaimed 
against by the authorities of our Alma Mater, 
Cambridge ; it is a neglect which retards the 
progress of the abstruse sciences, and has 
more than anything else tended to lower the 
superiority of England over the learning of 
other countries. France, of later years, has 
sent forth brighter and greater mathemati- 
cians than we have; and though now and 
then a great man may appear among us, 
though our hearts may leap with generous 
pride at the name of * John Couch Adams, of 
St. John’s,”? we cannot help fancying that 
more may be done. But it is not with those 
only who are destined for the Universities 
that mathematical studies will conduce to 
their profit; every man should study them. 
They contain in them that intrinsic value, 
that the mind is accustomed to close reason- 
ing—the truth is preserved by attending to 
their principles. Nay, we shall not be far 
wrong if we say that nations have been 
tuined when they neglected them,—when 
they substituted speculative philosophy for 
practical teaching. We have alluded to this 
subject before in our “ Notes on Cambridge,” 
and it will hardly be fair to go over the same 
ground again. 

But what will all our remedies avail, if the 
very groundwork is imperfect? What im- 
provement can be expected in the patient if 
a quack be called in to minister to his dis- 
ease ? How are we to expect men of birth, 
talent, or even morality, to instruct our 
young, if we do not treat them on a par with 
ourselves, instead of classing them with our 
menials? What can we look for when they 
are paid stipends which, in many cases, are 
not half nor a quarter the amount of the 
wages awarded to a clever journeyman? 
Englishmen should blush when they reflect 
upon the fact that there are many men of 
talent, of more tender feelings than them- 
selves, engaged in the most noble task that 
can occupy men upon earth, for 20/. per 
annum. We know this to be a fact,—we 
are shamed and indignant when we record 


it. We have seen a gentlemanly man fol- 
lowing boys to their church, they walking 
primly two and two in a row—he, poor fel- 
low, expressing by his very looks how de- 
graded he felt by his position. We have 
looked in his face, and seen there the ravages 
that consumption has made. A few days 
passed away, and when we happened to call, 
he was not in his place ;—he, the usher, had 
been sENT away to die, Can the sensible 
men of England be aware of such things ? 
If they be, can they hope, while the great evil 
of thus treating the professors of education 
continues, to educate their children properly ? 
We have a noble task to perform,—the eyes 
of the world are upon us; but before we 
hold up our system of educating the middle 
classes, let us reform its abuses. Above all, 
let us place our educators upon a proper 
footing, then may we proudly say— 

“‘ LET Not ENGLAND FORGET HER PRIVI- 
LEGE OF TEACHING THE NATIONS HOW TO 
LIVE.” CuarLes B— 





ONE CHEER FOR OLD ENGLAND. 
One cheer for Old England, my friends, ere 
we part— 
England! the land of our home; 


Be the shrine of her glory each true Briton’s 
heart, 


Wherever his fortune to roam. 
The spirit that stirr’d our brave fathers of old 
Still glows in each bosom as bright ; 
A pheenix of flame that can never grow cold, 
But springs from their ashes in light! 
Britannia looks back through the vista of 
years 
On many a bright ocean star ; 
Her smile still is beaming through memory’s 
tears, 
On the conquest of famed Trafalgar ; 
While the sun of her glories that never can 
set, 
Still shines on those laurels that grew 


For one noble brow that proud Fame crown- 
eth yet, 


And were gathered at brave Waterloo. 


But rights we inherit all warfare hath quell’d, 
In this our fair land of increase ; 

The balance of justice by mercy is held, 
Her brow wears the olive of peace. 


Then brothers in country, in hand, and in 
heart, 


On shore, or the ocean’s bright foam ; 
Meet where we may be our cheer ere we part, 
England! the land of our home! 
2 
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CECILIA ARMAND ; 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. * 
By Percy B. Sr. Jon. 


Boox III. 


Cuapter I.—Brutus TRANCHEMONTAINE. 


The Citoyen Brutus Tranchemontaine other- 
wise the Marquis de Monemenil, when The- 
roigne de Mericourt so unexpectedly revealed 
her knowledge of him at the same time that 
she discovered herself, had at once expected 
that she wouid denounce him to the authori- 
ties. Not so, however; content with the 
bitter recital of her wrongs, the Aspasia of 
the French Revolution couched within her- 
self for a while the sentiment of revenge 
which really existed in her bosom, in order 
to have a confederate in her plan for deliver- 
ing Arthur Armand, his brother, the worthy 
and faithful husband of her friend Cecilia. 
Accordingly, whenScipio, the under-gaoler of 
the Conciergerie, joined them in the Autre 
Bouche feu of the Café .Sans-Culotte, it was 
with her connivance that that worthy servant 
of the Republic consented to cede, whenever 
required, his place to the Citoyen Brutus 
Tranchemontaine—for, it must be well under- 
stood, the then unheard-of consideration of 
two thousand francs in silver, worth at least 
fifty thousand in assignats. This important 
particular settled, it was necessary to prepare 
the young wife for the news of her husband’s 
probable escape, and make ready for his ex- 
patriation from France, as in that day to be 
suspected was to die. 

Blind—wilfully blind—or grossly ignorant 
must be he, however, who shall condemn 
democracy, and suppose for a moment that 
one spot rests upon its pure robe, because 
of the scenes of these days. To explain, to 
palliate, to excuse the excesses of these 
times would be easy enough ; Heaven knows 
the people had just cause enough for anger : 
but this is not needful. Let us unite to con- 
demn, and still the cause of democracy shall 
be sacred and great. Why not tarnish 
monarchy, and say that under all circum- 
stances, kingship is despicable and atrocious, 
because monarchy has caused more blood- 
shed, more crime, more slaughter, more vice, 
than twenty French revolutions? But take 
France alone: there monarchy was not only 
bloody ; it was debauched, licentious, insolent, 
pestilent—the revolution was only sanguin- 
ary during a few short months, in reply to 
the misdeeds of centuries. 

Cecilia Armand, frail and delicate flower, 
who saw only in the Revolution the thing 
which robbed her of a beloved husband, was 
merciless in herappreciation. Deep, though 





* Continued from page 166. 
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not loud, were thevows of punishment which 
were called upon it. Since the artist’s arrest, 
she had, acting upon the advice, and almost 
upon the orders of St. Just, remained at home. 
Visited by the Citoyenne Duplay and her 
daughter, she received from them much com- 
fort. Firm in their belief in the inviolable 
word of Robespierre, they had heard him say 
that Armand should be saved ; and they felt 
sure that he would. 

On the morning after the examination of 
Armand—examination which, as the reader is 
aware, resulted in his being returned to con- 
finement—Cecilia, who was in a state of ex. 
treme mental suffering, as also of physical 
debility, sat'alone in her solitary apartment. 
Every time her eyes wandered to the walls or 
floor she was reminded of her husband. 
Here were his pencils, there his brushes; 
here a sketch, there a few lines which she 
alone could understand ; and her heart sank 
within her before a question which every 
hour was present to her mind :— 

“Shall I once more see him? Shall I 
ever again look on that face ?” 

And in doubt and trembling she dared not 
attempt an answer. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried in agony, “ res- 
tore him to me; hear my prayer. Alone in 
the world I have but him. Fatherless, 
motherless, without brother, sister, or child, 
I have but him—my husband, my friend, my 
companion, my earthly hope!” 

“Open! open!” exclaimed a voice from 
without, much moved, for she had been 
speaking aloud. 

It was that of the Citoyen St. Just. 

Cecilia rose and hastened to obey the sum- 
mons. The representative entered, accom- 
panied by the sister of Lebas, and by the 
youngest Duflay. 

“Citoyenne,”’ said the Montagnard, “te 
not so heart-broken. Thou hast friends, and 
in these days that is much.” 

“ Thanks, thanks !”’ cried Cecilia, sobbing; 
“but my husband ?” 

“Is still a prisoner, thanks to Jean Paul,” 
replied the young man, moodily. 

“ Marat !’’ said the wife, shuddering. 

“Marat! Marat!” repeated St. Just, “if 
the justice of Heaven take thee not away, thou 
must end on the guillotine.” 

“Impossible !” cried the young Lebas—“‘he, 
the idol of the people.” 

“Of the mob,” said St. Just, cynically— 
“natural excrescence of a rotten state of 
society, he, like the storm, has his use, but 
like the storm must cease.” 

“And others,” repeated Cecilia, timidly— 
‘¢ may not they, too, fear ?” 

“Indeed they may,” continued St. Just, 
coldly; “I don’t fancy my neck too fast on 
my shoulders. I despise the dust of which I 

am made, and which speaks to you ; it may 
be persecuted, and it may be put to death, 
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but I defy them to take from me that inner 
life which I have made for myself in future 
ages, and in the heavens above.* 

There was @ momentary pause after these 
words of the Montagnard, none of which 
party partook of the material ideas of the 
young and thoughtless Girondins, St. Just 
was five-and-twenty, but he had the head of 
a man of fifty. Who can say, had they lived, 
what would have been the fate of the master 
and his disciple ? 

“Of what is my husband now accused ?” 
inquired Cecilia, with streaming eyes. 

“Of being an ex-aristocrat, an ex-aspirer 
to privileges which placed him in the position 
ofa littlegod among men; of being a counter- 
revolutionist ; and lastly of being brother to 
the Count de Monsmenil.” 

Cecilia stood aghast. Any one of these 
accusations carried death upon its wing. 

“But thou believest not ?—” 

“Citoyenne,” interrupted St. Just, “I 
knew thy husband for a sincere republican, 
a brave patriot, a man who has won his 
proofs of civism; his relationship to the 
notorious Count he cannot help.” 

“Then thou wilt still defend him?” said 
Cecilia, beseechingly. 

“ As surely as I would denounce and con- 
demn his brother.” 

“Crac! Crac! Isit here dwells the Cito- 
yenne Cecilia Armand, wife of an ecroue 
in the Conciergerie ?”? said the voice from 
without. 

“ Citoyen,” repeated a softer voice, “there 
is no necessity to ask the question. I tell 
thee it is here.” 

Cecilia hastened to open the door, when 
there entered, in somewhat of a noisy man- 
ner, the Citoyen Brutus ‘Tranchemontaine, fol- 
lowed by Theroigne de Mericourt. 

“Ah, ah!” cried the Citoyen Brutus, 
“the representant St. Just. Proud to salute 
an illustrious patriot.” 

“‘ Salut et fraternite,”’ replied St. Just, 
coldly, while his eye rested a moment with 
indignation on Theroigne. The lover of 
Mademoiselle Lebas stifled for an instant 
the Revolutionist. 

“ Citoyen,” said she, in alow and faltering 
voice, drawing him aside, ‘the Citoyenne 
Cecilia was my early friend. I knew the 
meaning of thy cold look, but I have not 
lost all womanly and generous feeling. I 
would save her husband.” 

“Thou wilt do well,” replied the represent- 
ant, less harshly. ‘But, citoyenne,” he added, 





* His words :—“Jé meprise la poussiere 
qui me compose, et qui vous parle; en 
pouvre la persecuter et faire mourier cette 
poussiere; mais je defie qu’on m/’arrache 
cette vie independente que je me suis donnée 
dans les siecles and dans les cieux.” 


addressing Cecilia, “‘ I must leave thee. The 
Convention sits in ten minutes, and I must 
to the Tuilieries. Courage, sister, thy hus- 
band shall be saved.” 

“ Thanks,”’ said Cecilia, who was uneasily 
examining Theroigne de Mericourt, as well 
as the outrageous Sans-Culotte who accompa- 
nied her. 

“Bid thy friends adieu,” exclaimed the 
Aspasia of the Quartier St. Antoine, “and 
then we will speak of thy husband.” 

Tranchemontaine said nothing, but mut- 
tered a tune. 

“ Vive la re, re, re, 
Vive la pu, pu, pu, 
Vive la repu, vive la repu, 
Vive la republique! Crac ! Crac!” 

“Cecilia,” exclaimed Theroigne, as soon 
as they were alone. 

“ Adelaide!” replied the young wife, as 
she embraced her early friend. ‘ Adelaide, 
do I see you once more ?” 

“Once more,” said the other, mournfully, 
“thou sayest well; for once thy husband 
said we part for ever.” 

“ Vive la re, re, re, Viye la pu, pu, pu,” mut- 
tered Tranchemontaine. 

“ Adelaide,” continued the wife of Armand, 
“‘why this male costume, why this despond- 
ency ? And how art thou in company,” she 
whispered, “ with that dreadful-looking 
man.” 

“Count de Monsmenil,” said Theroigne— 
for so we must still call her—‘ let me introe 
duce thee to thy brother’s wife.” 

“ Cecilia !” exclaimed the false patriot, 
with a smile, to hide the painful emotion 
which overspread his face; “I congratulate 
myself on the excellence of my disguise.’’ 

“ Brother!” said the astonished Cecilia, 
“then you are still with my cousin? Good 
God! what have we gone through since the 
day when we left Abbeville.” 

“ But thou regrettest it not,” exclaimed 
Theroigne de Mericourt, anxiously. 

“ Not for one instant,” replied the young 
wife, warmly—“ and thou ?” 

“Of that we will not discuss, let us speak 
of thy husband.” 

“‘Can he be in real danger?”’ cried Cecilia. 

“He isin the fangs of Marat and Fouquier- 
Tinville,” replied Brutus Tranchemontaine, 
“ but we have vuwed to save him.” 

“ And you will ?” said Cecilia, imploringly. 

“If mortal power can, he will,” replied 
Theroigne, “ but thou art poor.” 

‘“‘ My husband earned enough to live, and 
no more,” said Cecilia. 

“That is soon remedied,” exclaimed Brutus 
Tranchemontaine, seating himself at a table, 
and ripping open a thickly-padded lining. 
From this he took two rouleaux of gold, and 
an English bank-note for one hundred pounds. 

“Here is evidence enough to guillotine the 
trio,” he said, handing the money to Cecilia; 
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“but with this Arthur can leave France for 
England, where his talent will support him 
until better days.” 

“What callest thou better days?” said 
Theroigne, coldly. 

“When the king shall reign on the throne 
of his ancestors, and the heads of revolu- 
tionists shall garnish every gate of Paris,” 
replied the noble. 

“Better days will then be a long way off,” 
said the Cordeliere, fiercely. 

“Doye not fly with us?” inquired Cecilia, 
anxiously. 

“I have a duty to perform to one before 
whom my life is as nothing,” exclaimed the 
Royalist. 

‘** And I too have a duty to perform,” said 
Theroigne, “for there are yet aristocrats in 
France. But let us continue our arrange- 
ments.” 

“True,” added Brutus,—this money; hide 
it away—it would be best about you.” 

“T will,” said Cecelia, mechanically obeying. 

“The next thing is a passport,” continued 
the false patriot, pulling forth a pocket-book. 

“Indispensible,” eaid, Theroigne, eyeing 
her old lover curiously. 

“Here are half a dozen,” replied the sup- 
posed Sans Culotte, drily. 

“You are well provided,” observed The- 
roigne, sternly; her revolutionary instincts 
aroused within her. 

“It is necessary in these times,” sneered 
the other. 

“But you have not one to suit us,” said 
Cecilia, anxiously. 

“TI have two,” replied Brutus, with flash- 
ing eye, as he examined a paper before him. 

“Ah, ah!”? mused Theroigne to herself, 
“T half see the plot.” 

“Hum,” continued Tranchemontaine, “this 
is the Citoyen Brutus Tranchemontaine, Sans 
Culotte, patriot of the Bastille and the Ci- 
toyenne Louise Montreaux, of Liege. That 
wont do—too old for thee; thirty-seven— 
looks older.” 

“Thirty-seven—looks older,” repeated The- 
roigne to herself, “ the widow Capet.” 

“ Ah, here isyour paper,” continued Brutus. 
“The Citoyen Paul Maillard and his wife, Char- 
lotte, aged twenty-one, going to Calais. This 
is the very thing, countersigned in proof of 
good citizenship by M. de Robespierre.” 

“The Citoyen Robespierre,” said The- 
roigne, severely. 

“Ah, I forgot, he has dropped the de, 
though he is none the less of a noble Arras 
family,” continued Brutus— 

“ Vive le son 
Vive la galelle 
Vive le son du canon 
Et la republique.” 

“ Trifle not,” said Theroigne, impatiently. 

“Crac! Crac !” replied Brutus, raising his 
hand to his ear, and pointing to the door, 
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“if one only had the lettres—patrioque dy 
veritable Pére Duchesne, one might pass an 
hour pleasantly.” 

“There is a spy,” whispered Theroigne to 
Cecilia, in an almost inaudible tone, while 
Brutus Tranchemontaine whistled “Ca ira.” 

“To continue,” said Brutus, with an im- 
perceptible wink at the door—for the marquis 
was now plebs—* there is but one way of 
saving the husband; let him denounce to 
the view of the people his sceleret, his brigand 
of a brother, the Marquis de Monsmenil, 
But thou art repugnant to use this means, 
Good; there is but one course left, as the in. 
ventor of that benign invention, the guillo- 
tine, said to the assembly, ‘ Avec ma machine 

Je vous fais sauter la téte d’un clin Pil et vou 
ne suffrez point?” 

“Horrible!” exclaimed Cecilia, almost 
fainting, though aware of the marquis’s 
object. 

“As I observed already, there is an end of 
the matter; and now good morning.” 

And Brutus Tranchemontaine suddenly 
opened the door, precipitating by the act 
into the room the estimable citizen Copean, 
the spy who had originally denounced Arthur 
Armand. 

While Cecilia clung in a terrified manner 
against Theroigne the false patriot coolly as- 
sisted Copeau to rise. 

“ Tu me fait Peffet d’eternuer dans le besace,” 
said Brutus, drily; “when thou comest to 
that, I hope thou wilt do it less clumsily.” 

“Tam too good a patriot for that,” said 
the spy, shuddering. 

“Bah!” said Brutus. “It is the duty of 
a patriot to die for his country. The master, 
the ex-doctor would tell thee, dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori,’ ”’ 

“T have printed that more than once in 
the Pére Duchesne,” said the other. 

“Ah! thou art a printer!” exclaimed 
Brutus Tranchemontaine; “but citoyennes,” 
he added, turning to Cecilia and Theroigne, 
“the air is pleasant—a walk in the Tuileries 
will do you both good.” 

And a look of terrible intelligence passed 
between the ex-lovers. 

The look of the marquis was inquiring and 
menacing. 

“Yes,” replied Theroigne, with an imper- 
ceptible nod. 

“I will join you shortly,” said Brutus 
Tranchemontaine. 

The girls went out, Cecilia wondering, 
Theroigne shuddering at the awful sang froid 
of the marquis. 
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Cuapter II. 
THE SPY AND THE ROYALIST. 


The Citoyen Brutus Tranchemontaine and 
the spy remained alone in the artist’s apart- 
ment. 

“Copeau,” said the former, closing the 
door, and advancing towards the man, who 
had stood hesitating, and at a loss what 
to do. 

“Citoyen,” replied the spy, startled at the 
other’s rigid tone. 

“Thou art a most enterprising patriot,” 
remarked Brutus, who now stood with arms 
folded before the spy. 

“The section of Thermopyle knows no 
more firm,”’ said the other, deceived into a 
belief in the sincerity of his adversary. 

“Oh, thou art of the section Thermopyle?” 
remarked Brutus again. 

“The most patriotic of the Faubourg,” re- 
plied Copeau, proudly. 

“ And I warrant thou art a Cordelier,” con- 
tinued Brutus. 

“One of the first.” 

“Thou knowest the citoyenne who just 
went out, then ?” 

“The Citoyenne Theroigne de Mericourt, 
who proposed to erect the palace of the Na- 
tional Assembly on the ruins of Bastile.” 

“Thy memory is good; art thy eyes as 
excellent?” inquired Brutus, fixing his own 
in a singular manner on the spy. 

“ Marat tells me I have an eagle eye,” said 
Copeau, proudly. 

“Then thou knowest me,” observed the 
other, resting his eye full upon the face of 
the spy, who strove to avoid his glance. 

“Thou art, I believe, the Citoyen Brutus 
Tranchemontaine,” faltered Copeau, who be- 
gan to feel uneasy, though he scarcely knew 
why. 

“Thou liest!” said Brutus, laying a brace 
of pistols on the table which stood between 
them. 

“ How, citoyen?”’ inquired the trembling 
salaried denouncer. 

“Thou knowest. that is not my name,” re- 
plied the other, coldly. 

“Then what is it?’ exclaimed Copeau, 
eagerly, his little eyes glistening. 

‘* Hast thou no suspicion ?”* inquired Bru- 
tus, sneeringly. 

“None,” said Copeau, again uneasy under 
the manner of his interlocutor. 

“None ?”’ repeated Brutus. 

“I know thee only as the Citoyen Brutus 
Tranchemontaine.” 

“That is my name for the nonce; but I 
am (mark me well) the Marquis de Mons- 
menil,” repeated the other, sternly. 

“ The marquis?” exclaimed Copeau, almost 
joyously, “ the marquis ?” 

“Thou hast said it,” cried the brother of 
Armand. 
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“Hum!” said the spy, endeavouring to 
sidle towards the door. 

‘“Copeau,” exclaimed the other, in a ter- 
rible and menacing voice, “thou hast my 
secret, and now thou must die!” 

“Die!” said the spy, trembling like an 
autumn leaf; “help! help!” 

‘One cry more and I brain thee with this 
club,” replied the marquis. 

“ Mercy!”? cried the miserable wretch. 

“Thou art he who denounced my brother,” 
repeated the other, pitilessly. 

“Mercy! mercy! I did it not willingly,” 
groaned Copeau. 

* Thou torest him from his wife, and thrust 
him into a prison.” 

“Not I, but Marat.” 

‘* Thou art a bloodhound of that tiger, and 
of Fouquier-Tinville; and thou must die,” 
again said the marquis. 

“Iwill speak not a word against thee, 
Citoyen Brutus. Have mercy! I know thee 
not!” 

“I have vowed to save Her Most Gracious 
Majesty,” continued the other, “and thou 
hast crossed my holy will.” 

“I! I knew not thy intentions in regard 
to the Citoyen Antoinette.” 

“ Her Most Gracious Majesty Marie An- 
toinette, Queen of France !’* said the mar- 
quis, furiously, as mad in his royalism as 
Hebert or Marat in their anarchism. 

“But the Convention has abolished king- 
ship,” said the spy, in the hope of gaining 
time by provoking a discussion. 

“They cannot abolish her in my thoughts!” 
exclaimed the marquis. 

“ But hast thou nv patriotism?” said Co- 
peau, who began to think the threats of the 
marquis mere words to alarm him. 

“ My country is the court, the king, the 
aristocracy,” replied the marquis, savagely. 
“T love the king, I adore the queen.” 

“ But the king,” insisted Copeau, “ is dead ; 
the axe has done justice for the people.” 

“ The king can never die,” said Monsme- 
nil, coldly, “ Le roi est mort, vivele roi! His 
Majesty Louis XVI. has been murdered, his 
son, Louis XVII., reigns.” 

“ The little Capet reigns !’* exelaimed Co- 
peau, in unfeigned. astonishment, “ why he 
is bound apprentice to Simon the cobbler. 
His majesty made, in part, this pair of shoes,” 
and the spy showed his shoes of coarse work- 
manship. 

“Those shoes!” said the marquis, startled, 
“take them off.” 

The spy looked at the flashing eyes and 
menacing countenance of the marquis, and 
obeyed. 

“His majesty worked at. these shoes? ”’ 
continued the marquis, who held them up 
respectfully in his hands. 

‘So Simon told me; the proof is, I paid 
twelve sous less on account of the bad work.” 














The marquis, who was one of those with 
whom loyalty to the person of the king was a 
passion which, in these days, we have much 
difficulty in understanding, gazed with tearful 
eyes on the coarse pair of shoes, which the 
young prince had laboured at. 

Democrats ourselves, believing sufficiently 
in the perfectibility of human nature to know 
that republicanism is the government which 
alone can satisfy a generous and enlightened 
people, well aware that the Terra has no 
more to do with republicanism than had the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew with monarchy, 
we cannot regard the men who brutalised and 
degraded this helpless boy but as tigers more 
ferocious than those of the jungle. 

We, too, should have shed tears before that 
rude pair of shoes, not because they had 
emanated from the labours of a prince, but 
because stripes, and starvation, and insult, 
and means too horrible to be described, had 
been used by the demoniacal Simon to de- 
grade and ruin this boy, whose fate is yet a 
mystery, if it be not a crime. 

“Thou hast seen his majesty?’ inquired 
the Marquis, after a short pause. 

“T have seen the little Capet working at 
his trade,” replied Copeau. 

“ Hum!” said Monsmenil, calmly. “ Now, 
Copeau, listen.” 

“I do,” replied the spy anxiously, for he 
saw that his fate was now to be decided. 

“Thou hast betrayed my brother—crime 
number one,” said the marquis, fiercely. 

“J did but obey orders,” replied Copeau, 
deprecatingly. 

“ Thou hast sought to make a widow of his 
wife—crime number two.” 

“ The country demands us to be callous to 
the cries of nature.” 

“Thou hast spied me out, in the interest 
of thy miserable employer, Marat.” 

“ But, citoyen, I knew thee not, until thou 
told me thy name.” 

“Thou knowest it now,” said the marquis, 
coldly. 

“But I swear—” 

“Swear not, it is useless. Thou hast in- 
sulted thy king and thy queen,” contiuued 
the marquis, menacingly. 

“ But citoyen,” cried the spy, much alarm- 
ed, “‘ what means all this?” 

“Tt means that thou art a dead man!” 
and the marquis, ere the other could make 
the slightest effort to defend himself, had 
seized him by the throat, and placed a pistol 
on his breast. 

The spy struggled, but the grasp of the 
other was like that of a giant. 

“ Help,” faintly ejaculated Copeau, striving 
to release his throat. 

“There is no help,” said the marquis, 
coldly, pulling the trigger. 

When the smoke cleared away, the spy lay 
dead upon the ground. 
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“There is an end of him,”’ exclaimed the 
marquis, heaving a sigh. “ Bah!” he mut- 
tered, ‘no remorse. He was in my way; I 
removed him as I would a reptile.” 

The Royalist committed this murder to aid 
in the saving of the queen’s life. As if any 
one life was of sufficient importance to justify 
the taking of others in cold blood. 

‘* But I hear people stopping in the street,” 
said Brutus—he was now again the outrage- 
ous Republican—*“ I must disperse them.” 

Brutus Tranchemontaine advanced to the 
window, opened it, looked out with an air of 
perfect. coolness, drew forth his second pistol, 
discharged it, and then, in full view of the 
crowd below, began re-loading the pair. 

“ Thou art careful of thyself,” said a Sans. 
Culotte below. 

“Nothing like it,” replied Tranchemon- 
taine, ramming down the ball, “ with these 
am good for six Aristocrats. 

“ Vive la re, re, 

Vive la pu, pu, pu, 
Vive la repu, vive la repu, 
Vive la republique !” 

And the crowd, delighted to meet with so 
undeniable a patriot, joined in chorus, and 
continued their road. 

Brutus Tranchemontaine now closed the 
window, fastened it on the inside, and turn- 
ing round, saw the body before him, already 
ghastly in death. 

The marquis shuddered, and taking a cloth, 
threw it over the body. 

“Cecilia must not return here,” he said, 
and this man of iron will at once set to work, 
and with his victim at his feet, made a packet 
of allthe Citoyenne Armand’s necessaries— 
few enough—and then left the room. 

Once outside, with a feeling of impulse he 
scarcely understood, he closed the door on the 
body, and locked it with a double turn... He 
then added a small padlock, and wrote in 
chalk on the door, “Gone away—will returo 
in a month.” 

“ At the end of that time all will be ended, 
one way or another,” he muttered, and moved 
away in the direction of the Tuileries. 





A LETTER TO BROTHER JONATHAN, 
CONCERNING SHAKSPERE’S HOUSE. 
BY A BRITISHER. 


Dear BrotTHER JONATHAN,—You are an- 
xious, are you, to carry off the house of that 
immortal poet, Bill the Britisher? Well, it 
is in the market, and you can bid. It will 
take an almighty heap of dollars; but if it be 
your luck, so—if not, happy man be his dole. 
And when you have effected the purchase, 
what is next to be done? You must take 
down the house. That you must do with 
care and caution, Jonathan; you must not 
damage the contiguous houses. Your task 
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will be like that of the Jew Shylock, if by 
chance you huve heard of that Venetian Jew. 
His purchase was a pound of meat, but not a 
drop of blood ; yours will be a house, Jona- 
than, but not an inch of party wall. If you 
had ever seen a house of three hundred years 
uld pulled down, you would know that what 
you propose is not easy. You may carry off 
the floors, and the roof, and some timbers 
and stone from the front and back walls, and 
the racketty old staircase. The ceilings and 
the partition by the stairs are of plaster, and 
will not bear removal. The principal walls, 
the fireplace, and chimney, you cannot take; 
you may copy them indeed, as, if you fail in 
your contemplated purchase, you may copy 
the whole building. There is, moreover, a 
fixture upon the premises, whic’: cannot be 
removed. If all America that lies between 
the North Pole and Cape Horn could be 
coined into dollars and paid for the purchase, 
you would still be unable to carry this away. 
It is what alone gives value to the old beams 
and plaster, the casements and doors, the 
flagstones at bottom, and che tiles on top. 
Without it they would be old building ma- 
teriale—with it they are talismans that have 
drawn you across the Atlantic—acting, how- 
ever, I fear rather upon your bump of acquisi- 
tiveness than upon that of veneration. I 
mean, Jonathan, the genius loci. You care 
not, lam aware, two farthings about that; 
you are not like the little girl in one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s stories, who purchased the 
beautiful blue bottle at the chemist’s, but did 
not purchase its contents; and found to her 
chagrin that without them the bottle was 
not blue. Your purchase is not to gratify a 
private taste—it is a commercial speculation; 
and your countrymen will pay their quarter 
dollars for a view, without caring for what 
few of them would feel the presence of, could 
you convey it with you. 

I will suppose, Jonathan, that you have ar- 
rived safely with your acquisition in New 
York, and that with some’ patching and 
piecing it is put together in’ the back slums 
of Broadway; the sides, in the absence of 
the original party walls, being formed of can- 
vass, with a fireplace and corner cupboard 
painted. 

I should like, Jonathan, to see the. an- 
nouncement, in the New York Intelligencer, 
by which you would invite the curious to ex- 
amine your prize. In one branch of litera- 
ture, that. of advertising, your countrymen 
are all the distance from the earth to the 
moon ahead of us, notwithstanding that we 
boast the great names of Warren and Day, of 
Rowland and George Robins. I dare not 
even conjecture what would be the forms of 
language in which you would take the mea- 
sure of our Swan of Avon. The flowers of 
rhetoric grow with a luxuriance in your cli- 
mate that utterly shames the starvelings of 


our own. You would corifess at least that 
here was one Britisher, whom, in his peculiar 
line, none of you could whip ; that great in- 
terpreter of nature, who turned her inside 
out like a gown newly sent from the millin- 
er’s, interpenetrated with the light of analyti- 
cal genius the auricles and ventricles of the 
heart of man, and rode the passions with a 
snaffle bridle to everlasting smash. He 
whose pathos would convulse a lamp-post 
and draw tears from a bamboo—whose mirth 
would split the sides ofa pumpkin, and make 
a conger swallow a pocket-handkerchief. I 
can form some faint idea, not without risk of 
bursting the boiler of my imagination, of 
what would be your eloquence, Jonathan, 
upon such a theme; and it would not fail you 
in a description of his'log hut. You would 
dwell with all the enthusiasm of a showman, 
upon the window where, through entered 
those first rays of light which, after the un- 
precedentedly short passage of seven minutes 
and fifty-four seconds from the sun, distant 
ninety-six millions of miles and some fur- 
longs, planted the first seeds of idea in 
the nidus of that imagination, from which 
were to issue, clad in the glory of poetry 
and illumined with the radiance of wit, 
those creatures of the element and figments 
of the fancy, Ariel riding the lightning 
astraddle of the electric telegraph; Cali- 
ban, a wart upon nature’s fair face, full of 
ill-blood and fretful; Miranda, making sun- 
pictures of her lover by the photography of 
the heart ; Bottom, laying aside that disguise 
of the human face divine with which so many 
like himself are unfitly ornamented, and ap- 
pearing in the honest reality of long ears 
and hairy snout; Fat Jack, with his butter 
tub, distilling at every pore the oil and fat- 
ness of wit and good humour ; and a thousand 
besides, as worthy as these to be set in glit- 
tering frames of Transatlantic eloquence, 
“In this room, ladies and gentlemen”—you 
might say, but in a strain of lofty invention 
which I can but very feebly imitate—“ was 
born that never-heard-of Britisher whose 
pen was made of the tail feather ofan angel, 
powdered with the rainbow; whose ink was 
of sublimated smiles from the lips of Thalia, 
mixed with fumes of passion at white heat 
from the nostrils of Melpomene; whose 
imagination chawed up all creation and car- 
ried etarnal time in a pocket note-book; but 
who having had the misfortune to be born 
upon the tyrannical soil of Old Country, was 
whipped almighty when a lad for snaring a 
*coon upon the fixin’ of Tom Lucy.” 

You might point out the place by the 
fireplace (the painted fireplace upon the 
canvass, Jonathan), where Shakspere’s great 
aunt Joan—an old lady, as he informs us, 
of distinguished wisdom—whilst telling a 
melancholy story of the everlasuing whip- 
ping received by the Britishers at Bunker’s- 
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hi—on which occasion her husband’s head 
was carried slick slap away, and took root 
in a turnip field—had the three-legged stool 
subtracted from that part of her anatomy to 
which it was appropriate, the sequel being 
determined by the eternal laws of gravita- 
tion. I have no doubt, Jonathan, that Shak- 
spere intended Puck as an impersonation 
of the gin-bottle, and meant to hint to his 
great aunt, as delicately as possible, that 
three legs will not always be found sufficient 
for the support of old ladies who admit 
naughty spirits to their corner cupboards. 
Perhaps the application of the moral may 
not be altogether without advantage upon 
your side the water. 

You should notice, Jonathan, that it was 
on the right side of the fireplace (that 
nearest the window) that the cradle of the 
poet was usually placed; so that he hada 
commanding view of that extraordinary 
thunderstorm so ably described in “Macbeth” 
and “King Lear,” when the “ chimneys were 
blown down,” nearly crushing the immortal 
child; and his grandmother’s bantam cock 
was drowned in the poultry-hutch. You will 
doubtless, Jonathan, remember that King 
Lear speaks of the drowning of the cocks. 

You can notice the pane of glass where, at 
the age of four years and three months, the 
young bard was so deeply interested with the 
manceuvres of a spider seeking to entrap a 
fly—from which, nu doubt, he conceived the 
first notion of the tragedy of “Othello ;”’ and 
the corner where the dirty-clothes-bag was 
hung, which threw the seed into his mind 
that sprung up and flowered into the 
“Merry Wivesof Windsor.” On the exterior 
of the house you should notice the former 
position of the dove-cote under the southern 
gable, and of the stone bench in the street 
beneath—since removed to widen the pave- 
ment—where his nurse used to sit with him 
to enjoy the sun. There it was that he be- 
came acquainted with “the child’s first grief :” 
not such as Mrs. Hemans (who cannot have 
been a mamma at the time) ignorantly pro- 
claims, but such as the poet has declared his 
own sentiments upon, in a touching scene in 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” By the way, Jonathan, 
as the event did not happen in Juliet’s case 
until she was three years of age, she ought to 
have known better than to have made so 
much fuss about it. Her behaviour seems 
out of all reason ; and we will hope that Shak- 
spere was younger, or that he comported 
himself with more of the philosophy proper 
to his character 

Jonathan, whilst you are about it, buy 
that piece of the park where Shakspere 
snared the racoon. Indeed, you will very im- 
perfectly carry off the poet’s birth-place un- 
less you take, with the dwelling, the country 
for at least three miles round. Buy Charlecote 
first, Jonathan; for that you have not, that 


I'am aware, any competitors in the field. 
Buy Stratford church, Jonathan; George 
Jones hasn’t bid for that. Buy everything, 
Jonathan, except the house; and when you 
have removed all the rest we shall let you 
have that cheap. Take with you the river 
that Shakspere bathed in, and the air he 
breathed; transplant the poet, bones, genius 
and all, and astonish your countrymen, Jona- 
than, with a feat worthy of yourself. And 
why limit your museum to a single specimen ? 
Why not add Twickenham and Olney? 
Locke’s cottage at Wrington and Newton’s 
observatory would be very portable relics; 
Gray’s churchyard has not been announced 
for sale, but a liberal offer might tempt; in 
every county of England you may find many 
spots hallowed by the memories of genius; 
buy them all, Jonathan—buy them all. 

Have you thought of Arqua?—the house is 
nothing without the Euganean hills. Of 
Les Charmettes ?—it requires the surrounding 
Alps. Of Ferney ?—it must have the Genevan 
Lake. 

Jonathan, Jonathan, if you have come hi- 
ther to purchase Shakspere’s dwelling, you 
have come on a fool’s errand. But I do not 
believe that you have come. You may have lent 
your name to enhance the value of the pro- 
perty; or with the nobler object of raising 
such an enthusiasm as should make the 
house of our great national poet the property 
of the nation to which the poet himself be- 
longs—but as to carrying the hallowed beams 
away, you could not dream that we should 
permit you. And the spirit that clings to 
them could never cross the Atlantic. If your 
purpose in conceiving such a design, sup- 
posing that you ever have entertained it, be 
a feeling of mistaken patriotism—the wish to 
obtain for your country a relic interesting 
from its associations with genius, the notion 
is utterly futile. The house is Shakspere’s 
house. no longer than it stands upon its pre- 
sent site. We have hard work to prove it 
such even there, and the title deeds would be 
good for nothing on the other side the Atlan- 
tic. Do you know, Jonathan, upon what 
the proof rests? Chiefly upon innate convic- 
tion when we stand within its walls; some- 
thing that comes to us with the air of Strat- 
ford. There is a moss of poesy about the 
wood-work which can only grow upon the 
present spot. Remove the beams, it tumbles 
from them; and without it your purchase 
would be firewood and limestone. Do you 
think, Jonathan, if the house were sold, we 
should not console ourselves: by working up 
overwhelming piles of evidence that it never 
had belonged to Shakspere? To do so were 
to inquire too curiously whilst it stands 
where it now:stands; but would be felt as # 
duty directly it was moved. 

But, Jonathan, if, as fame re and as 
your national character, strongly marked by 
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the partiality for turning honest quarter 
dollars, leads us readily to believe, if your 
object, supposing that you have an object, in 
contemplating this purchase —supposing 
that you do contemplate this purchase—be 
merely to line your pockets by setting the 
house upon a wheeled platform, and making 
it a travelling show, let me suggest to you a 
mode in which that object may be accom- 
plished, without outraging, or attempting to 
outrage, the feelings, of all Europe—of every 
soul (I speak it confidently) even in your 
own country, who is not utterly incapable of 
. those sentiments of love and reverence for 
genius which can alone make a sight of 
Shakspere’s house worth a quarter of adollar. 

Make a model of the house (which for any 
site but the present will do just as well as 
the original), and form a museum inside, of 
real Shaksperian relics. The legitimacy of 
these we shall never trouble ourselves to dis- 
prove; and your countrymen, who bolt much 
severer pills which we send them, will wel- 
come the acquisition with pride and full 
faith. You can get a little of the earth from 
the fields of Tewkesbury and Barnett—which 
may be dug equally well at Pentonville or 
Chelsea; get a bottle of water from the 
ocean in which Clarence dreamt that he 
was drowning; procure a real dagger with 
which Macbeth murdered Duncan—you can 
purchase one at any of the theatres for six- 
pence or a shilling; a phial of the prussic 
acid which Hamlet’s uncle poured into the 


ear of Hamlet’s father; Romeo’s hempen 
ladder; the broken wand of Prospero; some 
of the pignuts dug by Caliban; and Desde- 


monw’s wedding dress. Get the spade with 
which Timon turned up the treasure; the 
jaw-bone with which the bear tore out the 
shoulder blade of Antigonus, and the said 
shoulder blade. Get the crock in which the 
weird sisters made union soup; the salt fish 
that Anthony hooked in the Nile; the grain 
of mustard seed that tickled Bottom’s nose ; 
and a piece of the ox beef that warred with 
the house of the said mustard seed. Get 
the church door which Mercutio’s wound 
wasn’t so wide as; the piece of nail that 
was sacrificed when Samson bit his thumb 
at Abraham; a quill of the porcupine that 
Caliban unwittingly sat down on; the 
bishop by whose assistance Ferdinand mated 
Miranda; the mutton bone that Imogen 
picked in the cave; a slice of the hoof of the 
foul fiend Flibbertigibbet; and a piece of 
the moonshine from “ Pyramus and Thisbe.”’ 
You should by no means forget the white 
hair from the chin of Troilus, and one of the 
millstones that ran from Queen Hecuba’s 
eyes; the girdle which Ariel put about the 
world; the sack in which Falstaff carried his 
hap’orth of bread; nor the fly that was 
roasted upon Bardolph’s nose. _—- 

A little of your native ingenuity, Jonathan, 
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with some study of the immortal volumes— 
(perhaps you never read Shakspere? but you 
will for the quarter dollars)—will enable you 
to fill out your reliquary with objects more 
than could be named in one number of the 
Mirror. Such an exhibition might lead your 
countrymen to an examination of the writings 
of the poet, and conduce largely to their pro- 
fit thereby; butas your own profit is perhaps 
an object of more immediate interest with 
you, depend upon it that, though by adver- 
tising you might get up a fashion for a time 
for seeing an old house, it would be very 
transient. Your people there, the other side 
the water, want something they can under- 
stand—the knife with which Titus Andronicus 
cut the throats of Demetrius and Chiron, 
and the bason which Lavinia held to catch the 
blood, would have an interest for the many in 
every land beneath the sun; and could you 
get Madame Tussaud to furnish you the whole 
subject in wax, taking care that Lavinia should 
have her mouth open, that alone would assure 
you success. Do you know, Jonathan, even 
we Britishers are fond of things that make a 
substantial address to our sympathies ; and 
could a manager venture to get up areal mur- 
der nightly, the Swedish nightingale might 
go home and warble in her native woods. Be 
sure to include in your collection all the 
knives, swords, and poison cups belonging 
to the plays; on no account omit Desdemona’s 
pillow—have the rope with which Cordelia 
was hung. And with these hints I must 
leave the matter to your own discretion ; and 
if you conceive with me that there are quar- 
ter dollars in it, I could not commit it to 
surer handling. 
I am ever, my dear Jonathan, 
Fraternally yours, 
A BRITISHER. 

P.S.—As I do not know your direction, I 
address you through the Mirror, which of 
course you take in. 

[Since the foregoing was written, Jonathan, 
the house has been sold, and I am glad to 
find that you were not the purchaser. I have 
not understood the extent of your biddings, 
nor whether, indeed, you bid at all. Your 
advent, or your imaginary advent, has rot, 
however, been without its result; it has put 
money in the pocket of the vendor. The 
vendor may have received too high a price, 
Jonathan ; we will hope that he is grateful, 
and that if you leave your card he will invite 
you to dine, and to drink his best gooseberry 
to the honour of the bard. He may have re- 
ceived too high a price; but we nothing 
grudge him his luck, as the country could 
not pay beyond the value of its acquisition. 
I hope now the poetic dwelling is ours we 
shall act npon the plan I suggested for your 
model, and make it a depositary for Shaks- 
perian relics. They would no doubt be tested 
more severely here, Jonathan, than they 
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would in your country; but genuine ones jours.” The senility of our age exhibits itself 
are to be met with, such as Shrewsbury perhaps most prominently in scepticism, and 
clock; the full-bottomed wig of the bald principally as regards what our immediate 
Cesar, since worn by the illustrious Garrick; ancestors (the young men in the world’s 
and Cleopatra’s needle—which is of granite, chronology) believed in. Of all things, im- 
Jonathan, and larger than you would have palpable existences are now most out of 
fancied a lady could have used. For your- credit. The excursive flights of the soul 
self, my esteemed brother, I would recom- freed from its mortal coil, earthly visions and 
mend your return to your country with the apparitions, omens, &e. &c., not even the 
best fruit you can reap from your visit. Go most illiterate now believe. But the nine- 
back and tell your compatriots that before teenth century has not shaken off the control 
they can have a Shakspere’s house theymust of the Invisible, of which the consciousness, 
have a Shakspere ; and recommend them to however concealed, will cling to man as long 
procure one at their earliest convenience. as he is made up of soul as well as body. 
You may tell them, Jonathan, upon my con- There is at the present moment as much be- 
fident avouch, that nothing would more de- lief in the jugglery of mesmerism as there 
light their brethren of England than to know was in ghosts in any past age. In London 
that a loadstone of pnesy in your large and may be counted at this hour mesmerists by 
goodly land was hoarding up to itself an thousands among the most austere and the 
attractive power, such as might vie, in a most serious, who in search of this species of 
future day, with the talismanic virtue of the the marvellous will travel to any distance. 
Stratford cot ; and bring pilgrims from To sacred history are due our first impres- 
the east and west. When this shall be, sions on the subject of ghosts, nor do we 
Jonathan—and the mental soil of America, discover one contradiction to its impulse 
brought into full cultivation will, I doubt within the holy volumes. The strongest- 
not, produce goodly crops—when this shall minded men—Mahomet the Unbeliever, who 
be, your country will have something to be admitted to his disciples that he could not 
proud of—something she may point to with evoke them, believed in the existence of 
satisfaction as her own, But had yousuc- spirits. Astrology has its common sense, as 
ceeded in carrying off our Shakspere’s house, Voltaire justly observed, since under plane- 
though you might have ticketed it, “ This is tary influences the things of this nether world 
the house where Bill dwelt,” America would are moved, the sea itself governed, and the 
have repudiated what all the world would health of man held in subserviency. Check 
have condemned, the desecration of a shrine it as we may, there is an innate propensity 
so hallowed; and your respectable fellow- inall human beings to believe in etherealized 
citizens would have responded on behalf of existences, and there is not a shadow imita- 
the Union—“ This is the country that scorns tive of any being that has had a soul, which 
the gent that smuggled the house where Bill projected by the most capricious ray in his 
dwelt.””] path, but will give to the stoutest-hearted 
the thought of beings impalpable to touch. 
Amongst the most remarkable men of the 
: age, and those who have figured amidst the 
THE VISIBLE AND THE most stirring events, there are few, whilst 
assuming the esprit fort as a fashion of the 
INVISIBLE. day, and rejecting the theory of apparitions, 
WE are told by Lord Bacon that we are the have not some one instance to adduce in 
old men of the old world, whilst that which which they palpably place implicit reliance. 
we denominate ancient was but in its teens. Not to speak of the living, but of the recent 
We must acknowledge the truth of the great dead, there are few who have not heard of 
philosopher’s observation, but without boast- the head which haunted a noble and highly 
ing of the circumstance ; for the present age distinguished, and but recently deceased 
is too palpably that in which man has reached statesman, It was past midnight, the cur- 
that senility when he loses heart and ima- tains of the bed of his fair kinswoman were 
gination—neither dreams nor feels—the mysteriously drawn aside, and from betwixt 
merest matters of fact filling up his exist- them the apparition revealed itself. At that 
ence. This, at best, is but questionable wis- very hour the greatest political character of 
dom, for it is imagination that extends the the day encountered it in his vestibule be- 
narrow sphere of our enjoyments—indeed, the neath—it receded from pillar to pillar as he 
happiest events of our lives depend upon advanced, and followed him as he retired. 
illusion. “The hand of the loveliest woman The next morning he heard what his fair re- 
can impart but the happiness we imagine ;” lative had on the previous night beheld; and 
and it was doubtless from lack of imagination need we add that the mystery was thickened. 
that Maréschal Richelieu told his beautiful It appeared again the next night, and never 
bride after their marriage, “Eh, bien! ma departed. Soon after, the noble lord re- 
chere amie, c’est la méme chose tous les moved from this his hired residence, and it 
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was taken by Prince Talleyrand, who when 
questioned whether he had been visited by 
the apparition, replied he thought that, for 
lack of novelty it objected to further exhibit 
itself; that he had seen too many decapitated 
heads in his early days (in nis days thousands 
fell) to think much of one. Still would the 
archscoffer cite many instances of apparitions. 
He was wont to relate one of Madle. 
Clairon, which occurred in mid-day, in the 
busiest centre of Paris :—A youth of noble 
family, who had died of “love unrequited,” 
followed her home, uttering shrieks and cries, 
and with invisible hand repeatedly struck in 
the face a rich and favoured suitor of the 
actress. Madle. Clairon, suspecting some 
trick or treachery, applied to the Lieutenant- 
General of Police, but neither his power, nor 
his keenest myrmidons could prevent the 
repetition of the affront, nor stay the heart- 
rending cries, which ceased not till Madlle. 
Clairon discarded her amant. The living 
Memoires of M. de Talleyrand extended be- 
yond this, and his disquisitions on astrology 
and necromancy were peculiarly strange and 
impressive. The former power in politics he 
had himself attained, until with fresh revolu- 
tions, and the most infallible and internal one 
of age, he was deprived of its power. For 
the powers of necromancy he had clearly the 
deepest longing, if a judgment might be 
formed from the play of his countenance. 
When one day travelling to visit Manchester, 
his attention was directed to the spot where 
Friar Bungay raised the fog which enabled 
the gallant Edward IV. to gain the most de- 
cisive battle of his reign. It is true the 
power of raising moral fogs, in which none 
can see but the adepts who have previously 
arranged their plans, was, until recently, the 
highest aim of diplomacy in those days, 
when, as Sir Nicholas Wotton observed, “that 
the business of an ambassador was to lie for 
the good of his country ”’—a style of states- 
manship constitutional governments were 
supposed to have rendered obsolete, but 
which that regal astrologer, Louis Philippe, 
and his grand familiar, M. Guizot* have 
just revived in the affair of the Spanish mar- 
riages, in which Lord Palmerston and Mr. 





* Ofall the professors of the art of which 
Sir Nicholas Wotton spoke, M. Guizot is by 
far the most accomplished. No statesman 
ever bore a more deceptive semblance; ele- 
vated thought, straightforwardness, and stern 
honesty are apparently written on his face, 
in characters plain and indelible. His first 
leader, the true-hearted, sagacious Roger 
Collard, knew him best, when he called him 
an “ Austere intriguant.” Being asked, some 
time after, whether he had ever used these 
words, he answered, ‘ Yes, I believe I did, 
all but austére. 


Bulwer were involved in the “ darkness,” 
since: visible, of a diplomatic fog. The 
prophet Mahomet, in. the Koran, says, most 
beautifully, that the stars are the sentinels of 
Heaven, watching over the bad Genii—fogs 
are as necessary in the moral as in the ter- 
restrial world, that certain statesmen may 
effect their objects. It is a pity that Louis 
Philippe, who, like Catherine de Medicis, 
might take for his motto, Soit, pourvou que le 
regne ! and who is remarkably addicted to the 
genre tenebreux, should not have lived in 
those days, when kings were favoured with 
visions like those of his ancient predecessors 
on the same throne. Charles the Bold has 
had it solemnly recorded by his own con- 
fessor, “that one day, on his return from 
matins, he was caught up in a cloud by an 
angelic being of resplendant whiteuess, who 
provided him with a roll of thread, which 
cast around as it untwined a radiant light, 
and which he affixed to his right thumb. 
He was conducted into the Valley of Punish- 
ment. He there beheld the bishops of his 
deceased father sorely roasted, for the coun- 
tenance given to, and for their facility of 
absolution of royal misdeeds. The nobles, 
the base flatterers of the preceding court, 
and those who had sown dissensions for their 
own purposes, were rolling in liquid boiling 
metals. Further on were two fountains— 
one containing boiling water, the other the 
same liquid at a gentle heat, from which two 
tubs were constantly supplied. And hard 
by was seen his father, King Louis, who told 
him thit these tubs were his present habita- 
tion—the boiling one being his habitual 
abode, the other to serve as a relaxation to 
his sufferings, obtained by the prayers and 
intercessions of his patron saints, Saint 
Peter, Saint Remy, and Saint Denis. In the 
distance Charles the Bold saw his uncle 
Lothaire, seated comfortably and happy on a 
topaz, of marvellous size and brilliancy.” 
That the above mode was the punishment of 
kings in medieval ages, we may not doubt ; 
for we are told by St. Gregory that he saw 
the reckless monarch Theodoric, King of 
Italy, conducted by Pope John, and the Patri- 
arch Symmachus, to be precipitated into a 
cauldron of boiling oil. Sucha vision would, 
at the present moment, be a vast benefit to 
France and to Europe, if it would visit Louis 
Philippe and cure him of his inclination to 
live in hot water, and keep the rest of the 
world ion the same ardent element. 
Supernatural interference, history informs 
us, always existed in favour of conquerors 
and sovereigns. It was a phantom which, 
when Cesar was hesitating on the brink of 
the Rubicon, seized a trumpet from a by- 
stander and crossed the river, sounding the 
charge; and Rome’s future emperor, no 
longer doubting, cleared at once the moral 
and physical barrier, exclaiming, “Let us 
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follow, where the ptesage of the Gods and the 
injustice of our enemies direct us!” It was 
another phantom that carried off Trajan 
when Antioch was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Julian, who occupied the city (still 
the capital of the modern Gauls), was hesi- 
tating whether he should attempt the throne, 
when the Genius of the Empire appeared to 
him. The same spirit again appeared a few 
days subsequent to his death, to announce 
the close of his earthly career—which Didy- 
mus of Alexandria knew, in spite of blindness 
and of distance. Casting up his sightless 
orbs, his frame became convulsed with terror ; 
he desired that Bishop Anastasius should be 
informed that he saw figures in the sky, 
which foreshadowed that the Emperor Julien 
had died at the sixth hour ! 

It is easy to prove how universal is that in- 
ternal, unacknowledged belief in apparitions, 
which extends to the clearest intellects, and 
to those minds most inclined to caution and 
scepticism. We shall select our first instance 
from amongst diplomatists ; for there is no 
class of men who, from their constant travels 
and peculiar studies—ever in courts, amongst 
the most refined society of every nation, they 
must naturally be more free, from habit and 
education, from the feelings of superstition. 
Excess of credulity has thrown discredit on 
our topic, but it is only an exuggeration of 
the innate feeling, and the great point to es- 
tablish is, whether we bear within us, as 
regards disembodied things, that natural 
evidence which, in the absence of divine re- 
velation, has been the guide of man’s reason, 
throughout the lapse of past ages. Of the 
excess of this credulity we remember to have 
witnessed an extraordinary instance in the 
late Count Pozzo di Borgo, one of the most 
extraordinary characters, and one of the 
greatest statesmen of the age. At the outset 
of his career, he was engaged in the political 
contests of his native island, Corsica. He 
sided with the celebrated patriot General 
Paoli, against the French party, to which the 
Buonapartes belonged. Hence he imbibed 
that hatred against Napoleon which, by its 
undying persistency, so greatly contributed 
to his marvellous success in after life. Driven 
from his native land to England, Pozzo di 
Borgo was, at the time we are speaking of, 
in the habit of spending his evenings at the 
house of a nobleman whose domestic circle 
never lacked diversion, being enlivened by 
his young and lovely sposa, and two sprightly 
gentlemen, her cousins. Late one Christmas 
Eve, the party were chatting round the fire ; 
amongst other ghost stories, the master re- 
lated an anecdote of his family—That one day, 
his grandfather, while seated at dinner with 
a party of friends, heard a loud noise on the 
stairs, the door opened with violence, and a 
voice enunciated that his nearest relative was 
killed on the field of Dettingen. Ten days 
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subsequently the intelligence arrived that he 
had met, at that identical moment, a glorious 
death—falling, at the green age of sixteen, 
pierced by twenty-two bayonet wounds, 
wrapped in the standard of his regiment—a 
company of his comrades recovered his body, 
wound up in this glorious winding sheet! 
In such ghostly converse the night passed 
away; but not without the young mistress 
and her cousins perceiving how Pozzo di 
Borgo alternately winced and writhed at each 
new story, and grew pale and breathless at 
the approach of each catastrophe. Much 
amused at the evident perturbation of the 
great politician, it was secretly determined 
to put his nerves to the proof. The next 
evening they met, the subject of apparitions 
was again introduced. A most woful grimace 
did Pozzo di Borgo make at the revival of the 
topic, and essayed various attempts to change 
the conversation. Taxed with his belief in 
apparitions, he treated the idea with con- 
tempt, and expressed his dissent in a most 
rueful attempt at laughter. Hereupon, the 
lady of the house, who had arranged her plans, 
professed to possess the power of evoking 
ghosts. By dint of taunting him with his 
fears, and defying him to undergo the trial, the 
great statesman wasat last persuaded tosubmit 
tothe ordeal. Hardly had he given his consent 
than he was conducted in the dark to a back 
room ; a cloth was thrown over his head,— 
suddenly was heard an awful charivari of 
mingled sounds, in which a less startled and 
more culinary ear would have detected the 
less impressive clatter of jack-chains, iron 
spoons, and copper saucepans. The mis- 
chievous enchantress then commenced mut- 
tering spells, and to mumble mystic rhymes 
worthy a Druidess, until the future arbiter of 
of the fate of empires was heard to groan. 
He was then asked what spirit of the de- 
parted he desired to look upon; at first he 
refused to answer, but being pressed fora 
reply, he whispered in a voice shaken with ter- 
ror, “Paoli!” “Lo! behold him,” exclaimed 
the lady, removing the cloth from his head. 
Pozzo, with eyes almost bursting from their 
sockets, looked, and beheld the apparition in 
the moonlight. To his eyes it was Paoli, 
although it was a being of real flesh and 
blood—to wit, the oldest of the two cousins, 
who had endued himself with a sheet, and 
bedaubed his face with flour, pointing his 
fingers, however, towards him-in the most 
approved tragical attitude. Pozzo shrieked 
with horror, and rushing into the next room, 
where the master of the house, a veteran 
soldier and a serious man, had fallen asleep 
on the sofa, in spite of the noise. With boil- 
ing indignation he charged the lady with 
being a magician, and then rushed from the 
house, leaving his hat behind. Pozzo never 
forgot and never pardoned the lady! 

This being a comic episode, may be said not 
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to strengthen our argument; but the principle 
may not be denied. The misfortune is that 
whilst those who have these “ supernatural 
visitings” like not to refer to them, believing 
themselves bound to secrecy, many instances 
are invented, and absurd apprehensions and 
misconceptions are constantly casting dis- 
credit and ridicule on the subject. As re- 
gards mistakes and misapplied exorcism, I 
give the following as a brick of the vast 
building which hag been raised to the de- 
mons Credulity and Superstition. The story 
related to the maternal uncle of the Vicomte 
de M——. The vicomte was still young 
when left an orphan, with a handsome per- 
son, an impetuous nature, and a large for- 
tune. He naturally precipitated himself into 
the vortex of pleasure of the age of Louis 
XV., and in lavish expenditure, intrigue, 
and the duello he spent his time and his 
patrimony, encountering many adventures, 
and some highly to be deprecated, amongst 
which may be reckoned killing his antago- 
nist As one instance of his duels, we may 
relate that, overhearing a fair lady of the 
court, lately his passing flame, give a rendez- 
vous, at the time the king had gone to the 
camp at Compeigne, he took care tobe in 
the adjacent tent when the parties met, and 
when the noble lover demanded of his tnamo- 
rata if he had not come punctually to his 
time, the vicomte drew forth a repeater the 
lady had presented bim with, and which was 
of a peculiar tone, and by sounding it proved 
it was a half-hour beyond the appointed 
moment of assignation. The lady, overcome 
by shame and fear, fainted; the new lover 
drew his sword, rushed into the tent, and 
met the irreverend jester. They fought, and 
the vicomte killed his adversary. The lady’s 
efforts to separate the combatants, and her 
shrieks, revealed the affair, and created so 
much scandal that she was shut up during 
her life in a convent. Our reckless ruffler, 
through the partiality of the lady of honour 
of an illustrious princess, managed to escape 
all punishment, excepting the necessity of 
joining a regiment of dragoons, in which he 
bore the commission of captain, and which 
was then in garrison at Arras. The young 
roué had spent all his ready cush, and 
had mortgaged his estates. As he would 
not consent to wear the shackles of a heiress, 
his last hope was anchored on an old aunt, his 
mother’s maiden sister—a chanoinesse. In her 
affections, though she was kind to him, he 
had several rivals and some enemies. Firstly, 
there were the priests, who desired to enjoy 
all the good things of the bigoted old 
lady during her. life, and get her property 
assigned to church and convent after her 
death. Secondly, there was a green-eyed 
old steward, his wife, and children, yearning 
after the fortune of Madame la Chanoinesse. 
But of all the inmates of his aunt’s house, 


the rivals in her affections he most abhorred 
were a half-dozen dogs whose privilege it was 
not only to sleep in the same room with her, 
but to dine at the same table, each having a 


_chair and napkin of its own at the feast, like 


the canine exquisites who recently were 
invited to the funeral of the Countess de 
Zamailoffe’s pet poodle. I{n his short visits 
to propitiate his aunt, these canine gentry 
evinced a special dislike to the young 
vicomte, treating him as an int:uder, growl- 
ing whenever he moved, and often snapping 
at his food; and he secretly returned the 
sentiment, not only most doggedly, but with 
all the superior intensity of hatred to be found 
in the breast of the human biped. His aunt, 
wasold and subject to violent fits of the gout, 
and whenever these occurred he came to her 
chateau near Versailles where she resided, 
not wishing to be absent when the question of 
a will might be brought on the tapis. One day 
he was summoned by the announcement that. 
his aunt was in great peril. He hastened to 
Versailles, found her very ill, yet sufficiently 
well to see him, and with sufficient strength 
to conjure him to take care of. her dear pets, 
from which the physicians had separated her 
during her malady. The old lady’s illness 
dragged on for a long time, neither better 
nor worse, and our hero was left to the full en- 
joyment of the park and the chateau, the sour 
looks of the steward and his family, with the 
supreme and absolute sovereignty over his 
canine rivals. He first administered to them 
such long walks and spare rations asreduced 
their obese rotundity of form to a wasp-like 
shape. Though totally idle, with plenty of 
time for thought, for many days and nights 
he vainly revolved in his mind a plan by 
which he could get rid of the dogs or disgust 
his aunt with them. At last it struck him 
that he had hit upon the right means. The 
plan was, indeed, a positive stroke of genius. 
He daily took the dogs, enticing them with 
the sight and smell of savoury food into a 
distant and isolated chamber, with high 
narrow windows. There, the dogs once 
shut in with himself, he armed himself with 
awhip. He thenmade the sign of the cross, 
and instantly administered the whip until 
they had scoured round the room, yelling and 
howling for five minutes. Then he would 
rest and repeat the same ceremony and the 
same flagellation, until he had repeated it a 
dozen times, and this system he continued for 
many days until the partial recovery of 
his aunt’s health. She asked to see her dogs, 
and was much delighted with their im- 
proved appearance, since now, lightened of 
their embonpoint, they expressed their joy at 
the sight of their mistress by leaps and gam- 
bols. The first day she was sufficiently con- 
valescent she took her favourites again to 
sleep in her chamber, and there they sat, 
looking silently at the old lady, whilst. she 
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was preparing to retire to her “ downy 
couch.” When, however, about to say her 
prayers, she kaelt on her prie Dieu, and made 
the sign of the cross, the dogs suddenly 
began to yell and fly round the chamber as 
though pursued by a legion of fiends. The 
old lady, astounded, rose and sought to pacify 
her irreverend pets; but no sooner did she 
cross herself once more, than the same scene 
was repeated, And then she grew alarmed, 
and crossed herself again and again with 
additional fervency; and then the howling 
and violence of the dogs became furious. 
The old lady, terror stricken, rushed from the 
chamber, summoned her nephew and her 
household, and sent post haste for her ghostly 
advisers, the Abbé de Courcelles and the 
Curé of St. Medard. The good curé, when 
he had essayed the effect of the experiment 
of the cross on the dogs, was dismayed, and his 
dismay was turned into perfect horror when 
he found that the holy water sprinkled upon 
them, instead of appeasing, made them seek 
refuge beneath the bed, where they lay 
growling, snarling, snapping, and exhibit- 
ing their teeth. It was clear they were pos- 
sessed of devils, and must be forthwith exor- 
cised! The other priest, the well-known 
Abbé de Courcelles, was a courtier, a wit, 
and an esprit fort, and laughed in his sleeve 
at the good curé; but as he was, at the 
same time, a gourmand, and a frequent guest 
at the old lady’s table, who kept an excellent 
cook, he decided that not only were the dogs 
possessed of the very worst order of devils, 
but that they should be drowned, like the 
swine in scripture. Thesentence was carried 
into instant execution, after the most approved 
canonical observance. So far triumphed the 
vicomte and the abbé, each enjoying his 
share in the execution. But the victory of 
the former ended in a sad defeat. The old 
lady mourned bitterly over her dear wicked 
dogs ; and it happened that the sly steward 
had secretly witnessed the process by which 
the poor brutes, once treated like Christians, 
were made more “ unchristian, unbelieving 
dogs”? than the followers of Mahomet, and 
the adorers of Shitan. He communicated 
the modus operandi to his mistress, and her 
distress and wrath against her nephew may 
be imagined; her amour propre, her affec- 
tion, her bigotry—all had been wounded at 
one fell swoop. Three months had elapsed, 
and the unsuspecting vicomte, to his aston- 
ishment, had not heard in any shape from 
Madame la Chanoinesse, when he was sum- 
moned once more by a letter of the abbé, an- 
nouncing that she was in suchimminent dan- 
ger, that it was thought that shecould not sur- 
vive many hours.. This announcement ap- 
peared but too well founded, for upon the 
arrival of the vicomte the following day 
hisaunt wasdead! According tothe custom 
of those days, her coffin, covered with the 


emblazoned pall, was already reposing on 
tressels in the middle of the room, sur- 
rounded with the silver cross and holy water, 
and the huge wax tapers of thechurch lying on 
it, and the distant relatives, the priests, the phy- 
sicians, and the household, were all assembled 
to hear the “ reading of the will.” As the 
vicomte remained standing at the entrance 
of the room, he heard the preamble, after 
which the will went on to say, ‘I had in- 
tended to bequeath all my property to my 
nephew the Vicomte de , but persuaded 
that it would only serve to feed his passions 
and peril his soul, I leave him only my coun- 
sel by timely repentance to save himself from 
eternal perdition.” This clause threw our 
libertine into uncontrollable fury, and, curs- 
ing his old hard-hearted fool of an aunt, he 
rushed into the room and kicked down the 
coffin! The career of the vicomte was not, 
however, destined to close in this disgraceful 
manner, for as the coffin fell, amidst the de- 
nunciations of the priests, the invectives of 
the distant relatives, the scowling of the 
grasping steward, and the horror of the va- 
rious assistants—a groan was heard to issue 
from beneath the emblazoned pall! A so- 
lemn silence reigned around! All thought 
the groan was a trick of the imagination, 
but soon the groans grew louder; many fled 
in terror, others remained in dread. The 
abbé, convinced that the Chanoinesse was still 
alive, caused the coffin to be unscrewed, and, 
behold! the old ladystill breathed. Barthez, 
the famous physician of the day, was sent for 
from Paris—he declared the lady had la- 
boured under a lethargy produced by retroce- 
dent gout in the head; he drew it down once 
more by irritants to the foot, and the 
Chanoinesse lived five years. 

But whilst in her was worked a physical 
cure, the Chanoinesse, upon her recovery, 
took a renewed affection for her nephew, 
of whose violence she could not well com- 
plain, since it had saved her life; and now the 
vicomte had become kind, considerate, taci- 
turn, and solemn. Crabbed and infirm as 
she was in her seventy-sixth year, the Cha- 
noinesse was like those “ old gothic castles 
in which spirits periodically appear ;”? mind 
and heart sometimes returned to their seats, 
and then she felt deeply for her nephew— 
tried to rouse his spirits, and to excite in 
him a noble ambition. But in vain; he 
ceased to be an actor in the mummery of 
courts and ‘society. Ultimately, all that he 
could collect from the wrecks of his fortune, 
and that which his loving aunt had be- 
queathed to him at her death, he distributed 
amongst his relatives and to charitable insti- 
tutions. He became at last a capuchin of that 
order who attend criminals to their execu-~ 
tion, and who, in his day, always appeared at 
fires to save the goods and chattels of their 
Christian brethren. True to his calling, he 
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was burnt to death at Lyons in attempting 

to save a child from the flames. A death 

which would have canonized a man even in 

heathen days—it is the 

“Palma nobilis terrarum dominus Eveit ad 
Deas.” 

The above must be considered as one of 
our episodical digressions, in the indulgence 
of which we are, we fear, incurable, 

The greatest men in the world’s history 
have believed in supernatural influences and 
existences, and Napoleon applied even to so 
common a Pythoness as Madlle. Lenormand 
to reveal to him the decrees of fate. The 
most practical, the most gifted, and the clear- 
est-sighted, perhaps, of all women that ever 
existed, Catherine de Medicis, placed implicit 
confidence in thaumaturgy. Her astrologi- 
cal abode is still to be seen winding up close 
to the Halle auz beeds, causing the poor half- 
famished Parisian proletaire, as he passes, to 
sigh at there not having been last year a 
resident astrologer who might have predicted 
the present dearth and providentially have 
had filled up the huge adjacent granaries. 
Well might Catherine have believed in the 
supernatural; how often did she witness its 
agency? She dreamed one night that she 
beheld her husband wounded in the eye. 
The following morning she summoned her 
adherents to second her in obtaining the 
promise of Henry II. that he would tilt with 
Montgomery, who himself had been visited 
by the foreboding spirit, and would fain have 
been excused entering into the lists against 
his chivalric master. But warnings appear 
either to exhibit more strongly the presump- 
tion of man or the irresistible power of fate. 
The royal knight was killed by a splinter in 
the eye from Montgomery’s lance, and France 
delivered up to monsters in human shape—to 
an age of terrorand bloodshed. Again, when 
Catherine was lying dangerously ill, many 
years afterwards, at Metz, a crowd of prine- 
cesses and ladies of the court surrounding 
her bed, she suddenly exclaimed, as though 
she saw the battle of Jarnac, ‘See how they 
fly! Myson is victorious! See, in that hedge 
lies the Prince de Condé a stiffened corpse.” 
Those about the Queen thought she dreamed 
or was delirious. Two nights subsequently 
Delosse brought the news. “I knew it,” 
exclaimed Catherine, “did I not tell you but 
forty-eight hours since?” Philippa, Duchers 
of Gueldres, the consort of Renée II., Duke 
of Loraine, having become a nun of the con- 
vent of St. Claire at Pont & Mousson, whilst 
at her prayers, beheld the field at Pavia; she 
summoned the whole convent with her cries, 
“To prayers, my sisters, for mercy sake !” 
said the princess, her eyes streaming with 
tears, “my son de Lambese is slain, and the 
King, my cousin Francis the First, is a pri- 
soner!”? Several days elapsed before mes- 
sengers arrived at Nancy to announce that 
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what the princess had seen had occurred at 
the very moment she beheld it. 

Those who have not visions, be they but 
finely organised, and free from that over- 
wrought nervous irritability of impression 
which is morbid, have had presentiments of 
coming evils strong as they were inexpli- 
cabie. Many of the leading men of the age, 
who have achieved the greatest political emi- 
nence, and have wielded the highest power, 
have been those who have followed the im- 
pulse of prophetic views and forebodings 
which the most subtle reasoning could not 
indicate, for their proof was in success, 

The profanune vulgus must act upon that 
which is most directly palpable to their 
senses, or the common pedant goes about 
arguing, “ De non appurentibus et de non 
existentibus eadem est ratio ;” but there are, 
unquestionably, beings, powers, and influ- 
ences—some beyond our ken, others beyond 
our reasoning,—invisible, perhaps, to-day, 
visible to-morrow. Science has eclipsed 
many a vulgar chimera on the blaze of 
newly-elicited knowledge; but it has proved 
the existence of influences from the celestial 
bodies on the earth, which were the founda- 
tion of the astrologer’s dream; and even in 
a drop of water have been discovered mon- 
sters innumerable, and surpassing, in form 
and destructiveness, all the chimera that 
were ever imagined by the wildest brains. 

“Tl n’ y a vien d’invraisemblabee comme 
le vrai.” 

M. B. 





THE GRISETTE’S FOLLY. 


Cuapter I. 


THE STRANGER FROM PROVENCE. 


PaRis was just subsiding into quiet after 
the distracting scenes of the Revolution, the 
streets had scarcely lost the traces of the 
sanguinary events of which they had been 
the witness, the voices of men were still 
hoarse shouting so incessantly for liberty and 
country, and the countenances ofall wore that 
peculiar expression of anxious doubt, min- 
gled with alarm, so natural after the terrible 
ordeal through which the people had passed. 

It was night. Many of the streets were 
black as pitch, save that occasionally a soli- 
tary lamp, swung across from house to house, 
illumined partially a spot here and there, 
leaving the remainder in more sombre dark- 
ness, 

In one of the narrowest lanes of the French 
metropolis dwelt a young grisette, by name 
Pauline Michelet. She had no parents or re- 
lations, and scarcely any friend in the great 
city ; yet, amid the fearful turbulence lately 
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prevailing, she had, though distracted by 
terror, escaped all danger. 

Pauline was young; she had already, how- 
ever, learnt to love, and the novelty of the 
feeling made her heart light and joyous. As 
she bent over her work in the little room she 
occupied, situated high above the street, over 
tier upon tier of dwellers of various grades in 
society, a gay song trilled from her lips, fill- 
ing the air with happy melody. The bright 
flame danced cheerfully up and down, now 
and then illuminating the room, and then 
dropped again to leave it in dim twilight. 
A coffee-pot simmered on the hearth, and the 
preparations for an evening meal for two 
persons stood upon the table. The furniture 
around was simple, consisting of a mirror 
over the mantelpiece, a few chairs reflected 
in the well-waxed floor, and a small work table 
by Pauline’s side, and another in the middle, 
which supported the coffee apparatus. 

Pauline’s song ceased; she rose, adjusted 
her little cap at the mirror, threw up the 
window, looked out, hummed a tune, shut it 
again, put her hands in the pockets of her 
apron, and tapped her foot upon the low 
fender, as she turned and stood before the 
fire. 

“ Jl ne vient donc pas,” said Pauline, half 
smiling as she sat down again to her work, 
and recommenced her song, more irregularly 
perhaps, allowing it every now and then to be 
broken into pauses, as though she were en- 
gaged in listening. 


Footsteps were heard without upon the 
stairs. ip 

Pauline started up. 

“It can’t be he,” she said, “ because I am 


sure I hear more than one person coming. 

She left the room to peep over the balus- 
trade, and almost instantly returned, murmur- 
ing, “ Who can that be with him ?” The mir- 
ror was again consulted, the rich dark hair 
smoothed, the apron adjusted, and the cap 
hastily thrown into, if possible, a little nicer 
order. 

Scarcely were these preparations com- 
pleted, when a good-natured voice on the 
stairs exclaimed, ‘‘ Pauline, chere amie, I have 
brought a friend with me; is he welcome ?” 

“T should think so, Pierre,” replied the 
pretty grisette, as she tripped forward to 
shake hands with her lover, and be intro- 
duced to his friend. 

Pauline and the new comer mutually 
scrutinised each other. 

The two young men were both handsome. 
The beauty of Pierre’s countenance con- 
sisted in the open-hearted, frank, merry ex- 
pression which beamed from his laughing 
grey eye, and hung in smiles round his not 
ill-shaped mouth. The stranger was tall, 
slight, and elegant in figure, with delicate 
features, and a small moustache curling over 
his well-formed upper lip. His eyes, full, 
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dark, and intelligent, beamed with something 
of admiration upon Pauline, as she gazed up 
affectionately into the face of her handsome 
lover, and answered his inquiries as to her 
health, and such other questions as his love 
suggested. 

Pauline and Pierre had been betrothed a 
year, and were only waiting for. their wed- 
ding to take place until she had secured by 
her own earnings the customary trousseau, 
without which no French girl cares to be 
married. They loved each other, it appeared, 
devotedly. Indeed, no doubt could exist 
upon the matter with respect to Pierre, for 
he had, as he thought, given unequivocal 
proofs of his attachment by utterly renouncing 
his favourite companions—his favourite haunt, 
the cabaret—his favcurite amusement, 
smoking, except at rare intervals,—and all 
for the sake of pretty Pauline. He generally 
spent his evenings in her society, either at 
her own lodgings, or escorting her to such 
places of amusement as he could find within 
the reach of his purse. The young girl had 
never asked herself the question, “ Do I love 
him sufficiently to renounce for him every- 
thing else upon earth—to be indifferent to 
all other beside ?” 

She had plighted her troth to him, and 
was resolved to marry no one but Pierre. 
Who had been kind to her? Whom else 
had'she to love? He it was who had fur- 
nished her with the means of livelihood, who 
had protected her when, a friendless orphan, 
she had entered the vast metropolis. Grati- 
tude had woven round her heart a link as 
strong, if not stronger, than love. Besides, 
she fancied she loved him also, and that was 
satisfactory. “The stranger is very hand- 
some,” she murmured to herself, as she placed 
another cup upon the tray, and silently pre- 
pared to superintend the meal. 

The coffee was poured out, and soon filled 
the room with a fragrant and refreshing 
odour. Pierre alternately chatted with Pau- 
line, or encouraged his friend to converse 
with her. She, on her part, was desirous of 
shining in the eyes of the stranger, and:ac- 
cordingly threw into her talk all that inde- 
scribable charm and fascination, that alternate 
naiveté and raillery, which a Frenchwoman 
knows so well how to manage. 

The stranger was charmed. He conversed 
with her in his turn, but as he spoke Pauline 
was struck with a peculiarity in his accent, 
which to her seemed to betray either his 
affinity to Italy, England, or the extreme 
south of France. He was not a Parisian. 
Her curiosity was roused. 

“You are not a Frenchman, then?” she 
inquired. 

** Mais, oui,” he replied, colouring up to 
the forehead, “‘ what makes you doubt it ?” 

“ You have, then, been in England?” 

“‘T have been sketchiog in Provence.” 
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“‘ Monsie&r is, then, an artist ?”’ 

‘*T have some taste that way,”’ replied the 
stranger. “Shall I tell you my story at 
once,” he continued, smiling, though some- 
what disconcerted, “since you seem curious ? 
My name is Alphonse le Denon. I was born 
in. Provence; my parents. intended me for a 
military life. I disliked it; I loved the fine 
arts, took to drawing, and came to Paris to 
follow it as a profession. Chance directed 
me to a meeting with your friend, Monsieur 
Pierre. He has found me lodging in the 
same house as himself, and here I am. Is 
there anything else I can tell you?” 

“ How old are you?” inquired” Pauline, 
after a few moments’ pause, in which the 
stranger keenly scrutinised her countenance, 
while his own had turned somewhat paler. 

“ Nay, Pauline, it is not right you should 
ask your visitor so many questions,” re- 
marked Pierre. 

“Let her alone, pray,” replied Alphonse ; 
“T am seven-and-twenty.”” 

“And I am seventeen,” said Pauline, 
sighing. 

“ Well!” said Pierre, laughing, “ what is 
that to Monsieur Denon ?” 

“ Nothing, I suppose,” said Pauline, 
“ neither was it any harm to tell my age ?” 

“None in the least, mademoiselle,’’ re- 
plied the stranger. 

The conversation was resumed, and now 
turned upon the late atrocities. As they 
spoke their voices deepened to a whisper. 
Monsieur Denon was eager for information, 
and listened attentively whilst Pierre des- 
cribed the scenes of which he had been a 
witness. He was sure, he said, that it was 
not yet over; for the people were not sat- 
isfied, even now. 

Pauline listened with anxiety. She feared 
lest her lover should have connected himself 
with any of the secret societies which still 
existed in the heart of the city—those last 
signs of a constitution broken and shattered 
to its core. 

“You make me shudder, Pierre, when 
you talk of those things. Is it not forbidden 
to speak of them, now that they are past?” 

“ The walls have no ears, Pauline.” 

“Nay, but out of the merest trifles mis- 
chief sometimes springs, without ene ex- 
pecting it,” 

“‘True,”? said Monsieur Denon. ‘“ Let us 
change the subject, 

The fire was stirred; Pauline removed 
the coffee-cups, placed a bottle of French 
wine on the table, took out her knitting, and 
sat on astool at the corner of the fire lis- 
tening. to the conversation of the two 
young men. 

A bright flush mantled on. her cheek, as 
thoughts of different kinds passed over her 
mind, 

Pauline let fall her knitting upon her lap, 
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and glanced occasionally at the.figure of 
the stranger and then at Pierre’s. She made 
comparisons. 

The evening was at. last ended. Was 
Pauline quite happy ? 


—.., 


Crap. IL. 
LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


“Pauline,” said Pierre, one evening, 
when they were alone, ‘the year will soon 
be over. 

“ Yes, Pierre |” 

“ And then—” 

‘* What ?” inquired she, bending over her 
knitting. 

“ Can you ask, Pauline, ma belle ?”” 

“ But I do ask, Pierre.” 

“Nay, but you are teazing me. 
then, to be married?” 

“Oh! yes, Pierre,” said Pauline, with 
a smile. 

The smile was forced. A sigh followed it. 

“You are not so cheerful as you used to 
be, Pauline. Tell me, is there anything I 
can do to make you happy ?” 

“Happy, Pierre, what do you mean? I 
am happy—very happy, what makes you 
think any other ?” 

“JT don’t know. But I have seen you 
lately look so serious, 1 have not heard you 
laugh and sing as you used to do, and it seems 
to me to be ever since that evening I brought 
Monsieur Denon here.” 

Pauline turned pale, and listened anxiously 
for his next words 

The lover then went on :— 

“ Won’t you tell me, dear Pauline, what 
is the matter? I have been fancying that 
perhaps you have not thought me so atten- 
tive lately, because I have been escorting 
Monsieur Denon about go much, and I stayed 
awake last night, reproacking and calling 
myself all sorts of names for being so hard- 
hearted as to leave you here so much alone. 
Was it that, Pauline, say?” 

She made no answer, but burst into tears. 
In a moment she seemed wavering within 
herself, as if she should reveal what was 
passing within her; then, suddenly raising 
her eyes to his face, she dashed away the 
tears, smiled brightly upon him, and laugh- 
ingly said, ‘ Pierre, I am happy—too happy. 
Could I be otherwise, and you so kind? Ihave 
seemed sad—I was not so in reality. Come, 
shall I sing to you, or will you smoke? 
I know you would like it. It always makes 
you cheerful.” 

Pierre shook his head, and gazed half 
avertedly on the tempting cigar which she 
held between her little. fingers. 

“Oh, Pierre, don’t be afraid. Don’t you 
know I have learnt to love smokinz because 
you do?” 

30 
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The cigar was begun. Pauline chatted 
with extreme volubility. She talked of the 
past, of the future, laughed and sung to him. 
Any one more experienced and gifted with a 
finer penetration would have discovered that 
Pauline’s heart was bursting, that her lips 
quivered as she smiled, that those full bright 
eyes were made brighter by suppressed tears, 
and that the voice was tremulous with emo- 
tion. Her gaiety pleased Pierre ; he asked 
for nothing better than to behold her thus. 
His honest heart would have broken to see 
her long otherwise, and he declared, on leav- 
ing her, that he had never felt so happy him- 
self before. 

“ And you, Pauline! You are happy ?” 

“ Ah, Pierre, yes. Why not? Come it is 
late. The morrow will soon be here.” 

“Yes: to be sure. Adieu.” 

* Adieu, Pierre,” said Pauline, in a low voice 
as she leant over the balustrade, watching his 
receding footsteps. ‘‘ Adieu, Pierre!” she 
once more said, in answer to the frank “Good 
night” from below; and Pauline, with one 
hand on the handle of the door, the other 
raised, her form slightly bent as in the act of 
listening, paused a moment before she en- 
tered the room. Pauline was beautiful as 
shestood there, her tall elegant figure borrow- 
ing grace from the attitude in which she was 
placed. Her face was, contrary to custom, 
pale, her dark hair smoothed from off her 
snowy brow, and her full eyes sparkling with 
unusual brilliancy. 

Pierre was at last gone. Pauline bolted 
the door, and flinging herself into a chair, 
murmured, sobbing—“ Yes: I love Pierre— 
I do love him.” 

Why, then, did she weep? Why did she 
remain plunged in sorrow long into the 
night, and think, and start, and sob, until, 
wearied out, she sank into a deep sleep where 
she sat. 

The next evening Pierre again brought his 
friend with him, and Pauline had never been 
80 animated, so gay, and, as her lover thought, 
so happy. He congratulated her, and gazed 
with a kind of enthusiastic pride upon the 
beautiful girl, She had taken unusual pains 
with her toilette. The rich blue cashmere, 
fitting closely to her bust, showed off to 
much advantage the extreme elegance of her 
figure. Her face was turned towards the 
stranger, who was listening, well pleased, to 
her conversation, and answering her with 
those nameless compliments which are so 
ready upon the lips of Frenchmen, and par- 
ticularly of that higher class to which it was 
evident to Pauline, in spite of his assertions 
to the contrary, Mons. Denon belonged. 

The conviction that they were avery hand- 
some couple flashed across Pierre’s mind. 

He began to be more attentive to their 
conversation. 

He was, he soon perceived, a mere cypher 
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in the room, and he did not feel quite so 
comfortable. 

What right had Pauline to talk so inces- 
santly to Monsieur Denon ? 

“Pauline!” cried he suddenly. 

“La! Pierre,” she exclaimed, “how you 
startled me.’ 

“Why, by speaking to you?” 

“Oh, no: only you put on such a tone. 
What is it ?”” 

“Oh, nothing now. 
pose ?” 

“ Oh, yes ;” and Pauline talked again ‘with 
the stranger. 

Pierre had his eye upon them. At length 
Monsieur Denon whispered something to 
Pauline which made her smile and colour up ; 
she glanced round at Pierre. 

Their eyes met. 

He gazed steadily at her for a moment. 
It was not unkindly. No: in that glance 
was contained one long intense appeal. 
There was loving reproach, anxious doubt ; 
and yet Pauline answered it not. She re- 
coiled from it, entered again into conversa- 
tion, but not with the same eagerness. She 
was evidently uneasy. Her glance often 
wandered to her lover’s countenance, some- 
times with a look of scorn, sometimes of half 
fear. 

“ Monsieur Denon, it is late,’ said he. 

“Yes, Pierre ; I rather think it is.” 

“Good night, Pauline,” said Pierre, and, 
without another word or look, he left the 
room unanswered, for she chose to be 
offended with his doubts, which her con- 
science told her were only too well founded. 

‘“‘He shall not treat me thus,” she said. “I 
will not put uP with it. No, I have done 
nothing ——’ 

She dared not continue, but, humming a 
tune, prepared to retire to rest. 

Days went on, and, gliding into weeks, 
sped their way to the realms of the past. An 
evil spirit had come upon Pauline’s little 
home. Nothing outwardly was changed, 
but in her heart feelings were at work, of 
which until she had met the stranger she 
knew nothing. She idled over her occupa- 
tion, fell into long reveries, started as the 
sound of the distant notes of Notre Dame 
proclaimed evening to be approaching. The 
song was hushed. Now and then a stray 
refrain, half murmured, floated from her lips, 
but her heart was no longerin it. Once, in 
its light joyousness, it had nothing else to do 
but to dwell on the present, the circumscribed 
present, and the unbounded future, from the 
contemplation of which she derived such un- 
ceasing delight. No form but Pierre's then 
filled her mind. He constituted once her 
world—the centre round which all that life 
could give of joy or happiness crowded. 
From him proceeded light—the universe 
without was dark. When she quitted her 
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village she regretted the hill-side pathways, 
the wild flowers, the rocky slopes, the wood 
walks, and sunny brooklets ; she regretted her 
companions, their sports, and, above ail, the 
little tomb, marked by a wreath of everlasting 
flowers, where slumbered the mother who had 
blessed her ere she died. But Pierre had 
made her forget all these. He had effaced 
the recollection of sorrow, he had restored 
her to the bright joyousness of earliest youth. 
Why was this changed? Two forms now 
struggled in her mind. Her thoughts were 
divided into two channels. There stood 
Pierre, with his truth and constancy, his 
noble generosity, his frank heart—a bright 
picture ! but it was not such as she now cared 
to dwell on. She turned from it to another. 
There was the stranger, with his soul-beaming 
eye, his charmed voice, his eloquence, his 
vivid pictures of life, his glowing description 
of lands where she could not hope to go, his 
hints of a life in which he had evidently 
mixed—all excited her imagination, and she 
felt that those feelings which belong2d to 
Pierre were rapidly turning towards Denon. 
It was for his footstep she listened most 
anxiously. She felt disappointed if he did 
not come, and, above all, it must now soon 
be discovered by Pierre. Monsieur Denon 
was himself an enigma. He had never said a 
word with which his friend couldreproach him; 
he had never sought to supplant him in 
Pauline’s affections; but there was that in 
his looks which she seemed to understand ; 
there was an earnestness in his gaze at which 
she often wondered. 

The evening was again coming round; 
Pauline’s work was gladly laid aside; her 
toilette made, and the constant coffee-pot 
ready. 

Should she lay three cups ?—then Pierre 
would know she had expected the stranger. 
No; she would only put two—-then Monsieur 
Denon, if he noticed it, might be hurt. 

Ah, Pauline! a quiet conscience has no 
doubts. 

She began to find fault with Pierre. 

He was not so punctual as he once was. 

He was half an hour later than he should 
have been, she was sure. 

Pauline, was it Pierre or Alphonse for 
whom you waited ?” 

The clock struck six, and, true as its 
stroke, the little sonnette sounded, and 
footsteps were heard approaching. Her face 
brightened as more than one person ascended 
the stairs. Yes, Pierre had come, and Mons. 
Denon was with him. Pauline felt happy, or 
thought so. . 

Pierre all that evening was sad and silent. 
He spoke kindly to Pauline, but only did so 
when addressed by her. Mons. Denon was 
perfectly at his ease. He talked now of his 
approaching departure, and as this was a 
thing which had never been contemplated by 
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Pauline, she could not suppress an exclama- 
tion of surprise ; and Pierre, as he gazed upon 
her, saw depicted upon her countenance an 
expression of much sorrow. 

He sighed. He sought to catch her eye. 
But feelings of anguish, more than jealousy, 
swelled in his breast. He tried to speak, but 
could not, and so, hastily rising, left the room. 

Pauline and Alphonse were alone. 

There was a deep silence. 

Pauline was uneasy. 

Alphonse was surprised. 

“ Mademoiselle,” at length said Monsieur 
Denon, “ I have long wished for this oppor- 
tunity.” 

Pauline’s heart beat quickly. 

“ May I rely upon you ?” 

“ In anything,” she answered. 

‘“T have a secret to tell you, Pauline Mi- 
chelet, and one which must for ever remain 
buried in your breast.” 

The girl started. 

“ But, hush! Pierre is coming back.’” 

When the lover entered the room, Alphonse 
was bending forward towards Pauline, who, 
with eyes cast down, was awaiting nothing 
less than a declaration of love. 

Pierre’s whole manner was changed. His 
eyes glared wildly upon them both. His face 
was pale as death. 

“ Pierre,’ exclaimed Pauline, 
“ What is the matter ? ” 

“ Nothing, nothing. Come, I have but re- 
turned to say good night. Do you accom- 
pany me, Monsieur Denon ?” 

“Why, Pierre, you are not going yet, 
surely. It is quite early.” 

* T have work to do to-night,” he answered 
with a bitter smile. “I am not wanted 
here.” 

Good night was hurriedly exchanged, and 
the trio parted coldly. 


rising, 
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Cuap. III. 
THE SEINE BY NIGHT.—THE MURDER. 


Tue dark waters of the Seine rolled on en- 
veloped in gloom towards their destination. 
Tall houses and buildings of irregular height 
threw their long shadows over the waves, 
making them look still more black. Here and 
there a lamp or light from a window was re- 
flected like a star in the water ; and occasion- 
ally the moon gleaming from behind a cloud, 
suffered astream of silver to fall upon the river 
and tinge the edges of each swell as it rose 
and fell, and seemed to make the wavelets 
dance with delight. Silent river, what mys- 
teries could it not unfold! What sounds 
had lately died away in its depths !—what a 
lonely home had its bosom offered for many ! 
Hush! The night is still, Midnight has 
rung from Notre Dame; the toll has been re- 
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echoed from every quarter; the loud notes of 
the larger clocks have boomed solemnly 
through the air; and the distant tinkle of the 
suburban church has died away faintly upon 
the breeze. Notasound in the city! The 
turbulent multitude is hushed, and though 
men glide hither and thither stealthily, no 
one, scarcely, but the gensd’armes are to be 
met with in the lately crowded streets. 

The Seine rolls on between many quartiers. 
In some places the houses come down to the 
very edge of the river, and seem to tower over 
it, sometimes inhabited, sometimes in ruins. 

Hush, again! A sound for an instant 
breaks the stillness of night. Itis like alow 
suppressed shriek. 

In one of these dark houses a gleam of 
light shot fora moment. But it is gone. 
There is an old window without a casement, 
and by the moonlight, two figures are 
standing on its very edge. They struggle— 
they fight !—now one is victorious, now the 
other!—they rise, they sink, they stagger—— 

Once more that shriek—a heavy substance 
falls into the river witha dull leaden plunge; 
a gush of waters—a gurgling as though they 
murmured at the deed, and all isdone! See, 
the dark waters close over the place, the cir- 
clets unite into their customary course, and 
the low wind sighs along the waves as they 
glide on calmly as before. 

The next day Pauline sat alone, as usual, 
at her work, but the sun was shining, and 
she was tempted to go forth into the air. 
She walked along, ruminating on all that 
had happened, or was likely to happen to 
her, or Pierre, or Monsieur Denon, on her 
own unfaithfulness. She felt to-day a pre- 
sentiment of evil she could not shake off. 
“* Something will happen,” she said, “ I am 
sure.”” 

As she arrived at her own door in going 
home, she turned for an instant, and as she 
did so she perceived at the further end of the 
street a crowd advancing, slowly, yet steadily 
towards her. They were bearing something 
on a shutter, resting upon men’s shoulders. 
It was a dark, dripping mass. 

Pauline’s heart was faint. She watched 
the cavalcade. It came nearer and nearer. 
Fresh people gathered round it, asking eager 
questions of the throng. 

“ What’s the matter?” inquired Pauline. 

“ Oh! nothing very strange,” muttered a 
man. 

‘What is the matter, do tell me?” in- 
quired Pauline, anxiously. 

“They are carrying the body of a young 
man tv La Morgue. He was found in the 
Seine this morning.” . 

Poor Pauline could not answer. She 
leant against the door, fainting and ex- 
hausted. Tumultuous fears swept over her 
brain, and without being able to ask any 
more questions, she sank upon the ground. 





The concierge had always been a kind friend 
to her, and immediately had her conveyed 
up stairs. When, after some time, she re- 
covered, she found Pierre bending over her. 

“ Are you here, then?” she said. 

“ Yes, Pauline, I am here.” 

“ And alone ?” she inquired, gazing wildly 
around. 

“ And alone,” he repeated, with cold stern- 
ness. 

Pauline sank back and closed her eyes. 
A horrible suspicion came over her. 

“ Where is Monsieur Denon?” she at 
length said, rising and gazing earnestly into 
his countenance. 

“What if Ido not choose to answer the 
question ?” 

Pauline was silent. Pierre at length 
spoke again. 

“ Are you well enough now to listen to 
me quietly ? I want to talk to you, Pauline.” 

“Oh, no! not now, not now,” she an- 
swered, 

“ And why not?” 

“I cannot tell you now—come to-morrow ; 
to-morrow, Pierre, I will tell you all.” 

“ Wherefore to-morrow ?” 

“ Leave me, Pierre, J beseech you leave 
me. I promise to-morrow I will answer any 
question.” 

“ Well, Pauline, I go. To-morrow is our 
last interview.” 

He left her. 

“ He has murdered him,” she said. “ Poor 
Alphonse. It is my fault—wretch that I am.” 


—_—- 


Cuap. IV. 
LA MORGUE. 


PavuLINE had an errand to perform before 
her mind could be at rest. She resolved at 
once to put it into execution. La Morgue, 
in Paris, as most persons know, is the place 
where all bodies are deposited to be claimed, 
which are found about the streets or in the 
river, or of persons who have in any way 
come by their deaths suspiciously. 

Pauline went on her walk trembling with 
anxiety. The way was long, and her eager- 
ness to be at the goal rendered it still longer. 
At length she turned fhe corner of the place 
where it is situated, and met Pierre face to 
face. 

“ Where are you going, Pauline ?”’ 

She hung her head. 

“ You do not answer.” 

The same silence. 

* T cap penetrate your suspicion, Pauline,” 
he said, calmly. “I did so this morning. 
But, come, we willgo together toLa Morgue.” 

He placed the girl’s trembling arm within 
his own, and led her on towards the gloomy 
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ouilding. A few stragglers were coming 
out. 

Pauline shuddered as she stood at the 
door, but she was determined to be satisfied. 

She avoided her lover’s gaze. 

The bodies are placed in exposed posi- 
tions only for a few hours to be owned. Into 
a description of the place it is unnecessary to 
enter. Every reader who has visited Paris 
has, doubtless, witnessed it. Suffice it to 
say that on being shown the body of the 
murdered man, Pauline, hastily averting her 
gaze, exclaimed— 

“Oh, no, it is not he; let us leave the 
place.” 

In silence Pierre and Pauline returned 
home. The feelings of both were painful in 
the extreme. Pierre was struggling with 
love and jealousy, while a higher and nobler 
sentiment—the determination to set her free 
at once—regulated all his words, and inspired 
him with a sorrowful tenderness which 
wounded Pauline more than the bitterest re- 
proach. She, unhappy girl, ignorant of the 
web of misery she was weaving around her- 
self, never paused to inquire into her feelings. 
She was dazzled by the stranger; but had 
she questioned herself truly and sincerely 
she would have discerned that she was sacri- 
ficing all the purest and best feelings of her 
nature before an unworthy shrine. The Pro- 
vence landscape painter had fascinated her 
—had charmed her vanity—but she could not 
be said to love him. She was angry, too, 
with Pierre. She had suspected him without 
cause, and this made her fear to meet his 
eye, to whom once she had never turned but 
in confidence and truth. 

He was the first to speak. They sat once 
more side by side; he gently took her hand 
—she turned her head. 

“ Nay, Pauline,” said the poor fellow, his 
voice half choked with emotion, “listen to 
me but this once; I wili not detain you long.” 

“Tam listening, Pierre ; go on,” she said 
with forced calmness; for though there was 
something touching in the very sound of her 
lover’s voice, she was determined not to be 
moved, 

“You know we talked of being married 
soon, Pauline ; and you look forward to it.” 

“ Of course.” 

“Nay, it is not of course. I come this 
morning to tell you that it need not be un- 
less you wish it. Ifyou do not think you 
love me you are free. Yes, Pauline, quite 
free. I only want you to be happy; for 
myself, I never shall be so again.” 

Pauline was still silent, but she dashed 
away a tear. 

“Oh, Pauline, it is, then, true that you do 
love this stranger? ‘You let me say these 
words to you—you let me break all ourvows— 
and you answer nothing ; and I must lose you 
altogether.” ~ 


“ Pierre, I did love you ; but————” 

“No, Pauline, you could never have loved 
me—but I will not reproach you. No, I 
should not have expected it when I brought 
him here. Answer me frankly one question 
—do you love Monsieur Denon ?” 

“How should I? he has never asked me 
to—’’ 

“That is only trifling. Could you love 
him, were he to ask you to be his wife ?” 

Pierre waited for her reply as though his 
life depended on it. He listened breathless. 
= length it came coldly and firmly from her 
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“Yeas 

“Then you wish to be free!” he cried, 
starting up. 

“Yes, Pierre, I do,” she answered; “ why 
should I pretend any longer tolove you? It 
would be cruel to marry you with such feel- 
ings —but must we part as enemies ? 

“God forbid! No, Pauline; the Holy 
Virgin is witness that from the bottom of 
my heart I forgive you. In my weakness, I 
must confess that even now, when you are 
turning so coldly from me, I love you deeply, 
sincerely, and shall to the day of my death. 
But it is cruel to haunt you, to torment you 
with my presence. Here, Pauline, give me 
your hand. May Heaven bless you !—May 
he love youas I have done. For ever adieu !’’ 

Pierre rushed from the room. In one mo- 
ment Pauline was herself again. She called 
upon him to return—she ran down the stairs, 
but the door slammed, and he was gone. The 
struggle was over, and Pierre would not again 
renew the scene. 


Cuar. V. 
PAULINE AND THE ARTIST. 


THE evening came, and the grisette sat 
alone until late, thinking over her own con- 
duct, reproaching herself bitterly with her 
instability, and hoping that the stranger 
would come. 

Nine o’clock still found her alone. At 
length, a gentle tap sounded at the door, and 
Pauline started from her reverie, dashed 
away her tears, and prepared to deck her 
face with smiles. 

“ Entrez,” she said, in ~s cheerful a tone 
as she could assume. 

And the artist stood before her. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle, for the interrup- 
tion, but do you know anything of your friend 
Pierre ?” 

“Me! oh no! he was here this morning. 
Is he not at home ?” 

“No. I have been waiting for him as 
usual till now, but at last, thinking he might 
have forgotten me, I determined to come 
and inquire for him. I had some notion of 
walking off to La Morgue after him, when I 
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heard that a young fellow had been found in 
the Seine; but it seems that it is the body of 
Mons. le Comte du ———, killed it is not 
known how! In some quarrel most pro- 
bably.”” You are lonely, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, no, I am never lonely,” said Pauline, 
with forced gaiety; “but will you not sit 
down?” 

“With your permission, I will. In our 
friend’s absence I cannot do better than state 
the secret which has been so long upon my 
lips, which I have been so long desirous to 
tell.” 

Pauline’s heart fluttered. Her silence en- 
couraged the young man. 

“J must throw myself upon your mercy, 
mademoiselle.” 

“* Monsieur has no occasion, I feel assured,”’ 
said Pauline, playing with the silk cordon of 
her apron. 

“Oh, but what I say may utterly change 
me in your opinion and lower me in your es- 
timation. I feel that I am in a perilous po- 
sition. I feared that poor Pierre would have 
noticed it from the first, and felt assured that 
his feelings as a Frenchman would induce 
him perhaps to betray me.” 

Pauline thcught that the artist was in a 
slight degree deranged if he meant to begin 
to make love in that way. 

“ From you I expected more kindness. I 
felt sure that if I placed confidence in you you 
would not betray it.” 

“ No, monsieur may rely upon that.” 

“ Well, then, suppose I come at once to the 
point. The first evening I came here your 
curiosity was excited by a pecularity in my 
accent which betrayed to you that I was not 
areal Frenchman.” 

“Not a Frenchman ! 

“English,” replied he. 

Ts it possible ?” 

“ And did you not think so?” 

“Why, I remember that the first evening 
I had a suspicion of the kind, but you told 
us your story, and I believed you.” 

“Then I am betraying myself unneces- 
sarily. Well, since I have begun, I must go 
on. Iaman Englishman. I have a wife in 
England and a family, whom I am anxious to 
rejoin.” 

Pauline’s colour utterly forsook her cheeks 
—her heart turned faint. Poor Pierre ! 

“J was detained by illness in France, and 
by private reasons connected with politics. 
My object is now to remain in Paris quietly, 
until an opportunity presents itself for me to 
pass over into my own country. All I want 
is that you should never speak of me as any 
other than a Frenchman—my life depends 
on it. This is all my secret. May I depend 
on you?’ 

“Certainly, monsieur.” 

“] thank you sincerely. I feared you had 
indeed penetrated my disguise, and one word 


Then you are—” 
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inadvertently dropped might have been my 
ruin. If I return safely to England, be sure 
I shall never forget the kindness I have ex- 
perienced at your hands, and those of your 
future husband, Pierre.”’ 

How coldly the words fell upon Pauline’s 
ear! This was an end of her brilliant dream. 
The artist did not love her, and Pierre was 
gone. 

“Where can Pierre be to-night ?”” resumed 
the stranger. 

“T do not know,” replied Pauline... 

“TI will seek him. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Thus they parted, and they never met 
again. 


Cuap. VI. 
PAULINE ALONE. 


TIME went slowly on: in the sorrow of her 
heart, Pauline wept bitterly over the past. 
She had paid dearly for her supposed con- 
quest. She had estranged from her a true 
heart, and caused it to experience anguish 
on her account. She now discovered that, 
though mortified at the mistake she had 
made, her love for the stranger had never 
been very great, and she wondered how she 
could have borne to see Pierre sorrowful 
without being moved. Repentance, however, 
came too late. He was gone. Pauline de- 
termined to devote her future life to his 
memory, and to trouble herself no more with 
love. Her heart was an energetic one, and 
though she brooded over the past in secret, 
she exerted herself to gain a livelihood, and 
prospered accordingly. Many, at length, 
sought the hand of the young grisette, for 
Pauline, ripened into the woman, was much 
more beautiful than the girl. But she lis- 
tened to none. She had been unfaithful to 
Pierre once, but his memory should be re- 
spected. Besides, that early love dwelt then 
in her heart. It could not be effaced. There 
was the hope also that he might return. 

But two or three years passed, and Pierre 
did not make his appearance. “ He is mar- 
ried,” said Pauline to herself, “ and has for- 
gotten me!” , 

And she wept over the thought. She 
considered she had been tried enough, and so, 
perhaps, thought others. 

One night she was, as usual, in her room— 
that room that had been the witness of so 
many conflicting emotions, 80 many scenes. 
The table was spread, but for one only. The 
food was untasted. 

Pauline was thinking. 

“Oh, Pierre! Pierre! where are you now?” 
she murmured, half aloud. 

There was a rustle at the door-way, and a 
voice, which carried her back years in her 
life, whispered, softly, “ Pauline!” 
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With a startled shriek, Pauline bounded 
from her seat, and rushed towards her lover, 
for there he stood. 

“ Am I welcome, Pauline ?” he said ten- 
derly, as he embraced her. 

«“ Oh, Pierre, can you ask me? Dear, dear 
Pierre, you are come back!” 

“Yes, Pauline, I am come to seek you. I 
left Paris. I returned to my native village, 
there all received me kindly, and welcomed 
me gladly, but my heart was in the great 
and busy town. I imagined you married to 
him. I wrote to tell him you were free, but 
he never answered, because he did not know 
where to write.” 

“T never saw him but once after you left, 
Pierre !”? 

“No; I know all. He has since written 
to me. He is now in Engiand.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Pauline. 

“The letter was directed to my old lodg- 
ings; by mere chance it found me, and I re- 
turned to Paris to see if you still remembered 
Pierre!” 

Over the further explanation of the lovers 
we need not pause to dwell. They had both 
learnt wisdom by experience. Pauline to be 
satisfied with the homage of one true heart, 
Pierre to be less precipitate. 

Their future was a happy one, and in the 
perfect confidence of their after love, they 
often spoke with smiles of the Provence 
Landscape Painter and the Grisette’s Folly. 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


I have learnt the sweet language of flowers, 
Their meanings I now will explain, 
And I hope thus beguiling your hours, 
Fair ladies, attention you'll deign ; 
I speak not of Lilies and Roses, 
They speak for themselves in your bloom, 
But of thoughts that are lurking in posies, 
I think I may somewhat presume. 


Dear ladies, when “ Love lying bleeding,” 
With “ Bachelors’ Buttons” you see, 
I'd have you the ‘‘ Turk’s Cap” be heeding, 
Lest.“ Wormwood” you prove them to be. 
For what though “ Narcissus” seem dying, 
There’s “ Balm,” gentle ladies, for you ; 
And a sunbeam of “ Time ” is replying, 
You’d better wear “ Patience” than “ Rue.” 
And though “Venus’s Looking-Glass”’ fading, 
And wealth often proves ‘* Golden Rod,” 
The path simple “ Honesty” shading, 
bag “ Heart’s-ease”’ to spring from the 
sod. 
Oh! long may they flourish together, 
In Briton’s fair garden to smile; 
And the “Rose” and the sweet “ Prince’s 
Feather,” 
Be the pride and the hope of our isle. 
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ST. JOHN’S EASTERN ARCHI- 
PELA 


O.* 

We take this opportunity of drawing the 
attention of our readers to a subject of great 
importance. We refer to our relations in the 
Eastern Archipelago, where at the present 
time numerous agencies are at work for the 
spread of our influence. Many Englishmen 
animated with the spirit of enterprise, have 
sought there a field for their ambition, and 
have met with the greatest success. Mr. 
Brooke, for instance, who first visited the 
shores of the Indian isles many years ago, 
is a true specimen of our energetic country- 
men. When he beheld the riches which 
lay almost unknown and unexplored, he was 
seized with the desire to open up to his coun- 
try the resources of those vast and innu- 
merable islands, and at the same time to 
spread civilisation amongst the ignorant and 
oppressed aborigines. Into his history we 
cannot fully enter, or we could dwell with 
pleasure on his preparations for departure 
from England, his voyage out, his arrival in 
the country of his future labours, his inter- 
views with Muda Hassim, his gradual rise, 
until he was promoted to the Raj of Sara- 
wak: all these have been so well depicted 
in Captain Keppell’s book, that we deem it 
sufficient merely to mention them. 

The result, however, of his labours has 
been to awaken in the minds of the en- 
lightened of his countrymen an intense de- 
sire to know more of those wonderful spots 
which form the scenes of his exploits. No 
means could have been more judiciously 
thought of than the publication of views on 
the subject. There nature’ revels in the 
luxuriance of her beauty and grandeur. Her 
mountains tower until their summits are lost 
in the clouds; her rivers, noble in their pro- 
portions and lovely in their aspect, attract 
the attention of every visitor; while her 
flora surpasses every other in the world. 
What scene can be more beautiful than that 
of anoble river, bordered on either side by 
magnificent trees, rising for upwards of ninety 
feet before throwing out a branch, while 
at their feet crowd in luxuriance a heap of 
shrubs and flowers, vying with each other in 
splendour ? 

The beauty of the country would in itself 
be no inconsiderable charm to tempt tra- 
vellers to visit it, and attract the merchant 





® Views in the Eastern Archipelago, Bor- 
neo, Sarawak, Labuan, &c., from drawings 
taken on the spot by Captain Drinkwater 
Bethune, R.N.,C.B., Commander L.G. Heath, 
R.N., and others. The descriptive letter- 
press by James Augustus St.John, Esq., au- 
thor of “Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece.” Drawn on stone by J. W. Giles. 
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and the settler; but when to that are added 
the natural riches of the islands, we cannot 
doubt but the movement in favour of the 
emancipation of the Eastern Archipelago 
will be successful. It possesses in abundance 
all those precious commodities which form 
such a source of attraction to every trader. 
In several parts of the principal islands gold 
is found in large quantities, while diamonds 
are by no means scarce. Every one is ac- 
quainted of what value the Spice Islands 
have been to the Netherlands, and we have 
no doubt that England might reap far greater 
advantages by the settlement of Borneo. 

But what we consider is the most likely to 
tempt the English there is the quantity of 
those bulky commodities which form the 
staple of commerce. America has long suo- 
plied us with cotton, but the vast increase in 
our manufactures has rendered the supply 
insufficient, even in the most plentiful years. 
But at the present moment, when so much 
distress is felt in the manufacturing districts 
on account of the small supply of cotton, 
caused by the diseased crop, the attention of 
our rulers must be aroused, and inquiries 
ought to be immediately instituted as to 
whether there be no other countries where 
cotton may be grown. 

From all that we have heard, and our in- 
quiries have been diligent and varied, Borneo 
possesses within itself ground adapted for 
cotton growing sufficient to supply all our 
wants ; while within a week’s voyage of 
these shores are thousands of ‘active in- 
dustrious men, who would be but too happy 
to enter on so profitable a cultivation. All 
they require is protection, and no one can 
give it there but ourselves. Mr. Brooke, the 
Rajah of Sarawak, possesses within his terri- 
tories ample space for the commencement of 
this cultivation. It is our object in the 
present article to direct attention to the Ar- 
chipelago, or. we could point to other neg- 
lected fields where the cotton plant would 
flourish. Many of these facts have been 
long ago familiar to the men who might 
have been expected to pay some attention to 
them; but every one must be aware that it 
is difficult to get any to commence a move- 
ment. But our manufacturers, merchants, 
and statesmen should consider how easily 
our supply from America may be stopped, 
and our mills and factories emptied of their 
living multitudes. 

This year a disease in the cotton pod has 
thrown our manufacturing system into con- 
fusion; next year something similar may 
happen; a war, an insurrection among the 
blacks, would as effectually stop us in our 
career of prosperity as a famine at home. 
Does it not appear extraordinary, then, that 
the vast cotton fields of Borneo, Australia, 
and numerous other islands, should remain 
uncultivated, and a!most unknown? We 


trust that the time is at hand when we shall 
have no longer to complain of this neglect, 
but that soon the highlands will be covered 
with industrious Chinese, gathering in their 
white and flossy wealth. 

Cotton is one of the principal commodities 
that may be cultivated there; but at the 
foot of the slopes stretch vast plains and 
marshes admirably adapted for the growth 
of what generally constitutes the staple of 
Asiatic prosperity—rice. Nocountry affords 
greater facilities. Itis everywhere blessed 
with noble rivers, which, after descending 
from the hills, roll in majesty towards the 
ocean. Between these high roads of com- 
merce, and, consequently, of civilisation, in- 
numerable small rivers and streams flow, 
spreading fertility on every side. The 
Chinese would soon convert these marshy 
jungles into open rice fields, whose produce 
would thus form a staple article of commerce, 
The Celestials are so industrious by nature 
that we verily believe that in time they 
would render the whole country as verdant 
asa garden. What they principally require 
is protection from two parties—the present 
governors, and the formidable pirates who 
have so long infested these seas. 

It would appear, from the present aspect 
of affairs, that we are likely to do all that is 
required, Already our flag waves over 
Labuan as an earnest that we shall soon 
be there in force, ready to avenge any depre- 
dations, and to protect the inhabitants. In 
Sarawak Mr. Brooke is now supreme; by 
supporting him there we support the cause 
of civilisation, and at the same time promote 
our own welfare. 

No man can form an idea of the: fearful 
atrocities committed by the pirates in these 
seas. They spread themselves in vast fleets 
over every quarter, visit every coast, plunder- 
ing the inkabitants, murdering the men, and 
carrying off the women and children as 
slaves. No ship could escape their swift 
prahus—no defence could save them, The 
marauders crowded by hundreds on the de- 
voted ship, heedless of death; and though 
many times our countrymen have mown 
them down by scores“until their arms were 
wearied, in the end they have been taken. 

Within the last few years, however, we 
have somewhat altered the aspect of affairs; 
our ships and boats have penetrated to their 
innermost retreats and destroyed their forts 
and batteries, and burnt their towns and 
ships. The work, however, is still far from 
being completed. The establishment of a 
naval station at Labuan will place us nearer 
the field of action, and our steamers will be 
on the spot to destroy the piratical prahus 
before they have, perhaps, commenced opera- 
tions. Sulu still continues the principal 
haunt of these buccaneers, and until we have 
given its sultan a severe lesson, by destroy- 
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ing his forta and burning his ships, we.can- 
not expect tranquillity. 

It is extraordinary what a salutary effect 
has been thus produced among these bar- 
barian tribes. Already many of the most 
desperate marauders have given up their 
piratical pursuits and taken to commerce, 
which they find, no doubt, if attended with 
less immediate gains, much more conducive 
to their happiness and comfort. Thus our 
straightforward and decided policy meets with 
its reward, our trade will rapidly increase ; 
while we have the satisfaction of feeling that 
we are spreading contentment and peace 
among tribes to whom the use of the sword 
and gun were much more familiar thin the 
counting balls of the merchant. 

Among us it would be difficult to imagine, 
were it not well authenticated, that the com- 
merce of some of their ports consisted of 
articles almost unknown here, or of compa- 
ratively small commercial value. Beeswax, 
trepang, or sea slug, and edible birds’ nests 
form often the principal stores of the mer- 
chant. All these articles, however, find a 
ready and profitable sale in China and Cam- 
bodia, and the Su'u group. The nests espe- 
cially are valuable. The finer sorts constantly 
sell for their weight in silver, while occa- 
sionally gold has Tein known to have been 
substituted for the inferior metal. Our 
readers may thus be able to form some idea 
of its value. We cannot, in the present 
article, enter on a very minute description 


of its properties and the manner of obtaining 
it, for to do justice to the subject would re- 
quire greater space than we can at present 


give. Trepang finds also a ready sale, and 
produces great profits. Although it has 
acquired the offensive name of sea slug, it 
is, in fact, a species of lobster. The only 
perceptible difference is, that the latter has a 
hard shell, while the former has none at all. 
Pepper at one time constituted a very va- 
luable article of commerce in Borneo Pro- 
per, until the Chinese were driven away by 
oppression ; since which time the cultivation 
has languished, and there is at present 
scarcely a pepper garden to be found. Su- 
gar and coffee might also be grown with ad- 
vantage, for they are both found in their wild 
state in the jungles and on the banks of 
rivers. Sago, which forms a staple article of 
food among the islanders, flourishes in the 
forests, and is sometimes cultivated with 
great care, attention being paid to the 
periodical planting of the tree, in order to 
ensure a regular succession of crops. The 
camphor tree is also very plentiful, particu- 
larly in tue neighbourhood of Borneo Pro- 
per, and also on our little island of Labuan, 
The: illustrated work before us contains 
six plates of the most interesting portions of 
Borneo; the first gives us a view of Keni 
Balu, the highest mountain in insular Asia, 
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which towers to a ‘height little inferior to 
Mont Blanc. The drawing is fromthe sea; 
the eye can thus take in at a glance the 
whole of the scene; the beautiful and undu- 
lating wooded country lying at the foot of the 
mountain, and the bleak: heights of Keni 
Balu, presenta beautiful and striking con- 
trast. To each of the pictures Mr. J. A. 
St. John has appended a description, not 
merely of the view itself, but of many other 
things which might interest the reader. He 
gives us a light and fanciful account of the 
first peopling of these parts, and of the tradi- 
tions of the natives respecting their origin. 
Keni Balu is supposed by the Orang: Idan, 
a Dyak tribe that dwell at its foot, to be the 
residence of their gods and those favoured 
spirits who are allowed to dwell with their 
celestial majesties. 

The second picture treats of Sarawak, 
giving us a view of Mr. Brooke’s residence. 
This spot is no doubt destined to be some 
day the site of a large town, perhaps the ca- 
pital of some mighty kingdom. At present 
there are but few inhabitants ; but, under the 
mild and equitable sway of their new rajah 
their numbers are rapidly increasing. But 
whatever may be the fate of the settlement, 
none will ever forget that it was the spot 
where that Englishman dwelt who exerted 
himself with such energy to introduce the 
blessings of civilisation among the inhabi- 
tants. For though other scenes may be 
more beautiful, we perfectly agree with Mr. 
St. Joho when he says, “Throughout the 
world it is the footsteps of man that confer 
interest and significance upon the material 
landscape. ‘There is, no doubt, a certain 
beauty in external nature, altogether inde- 
pendent of human associations. Newly-dis- 
covered islands, and regions for the first time 
explored, inspire a vivid delight when they: 
bare their virgin bosoms to the eye. But 
the pleasure is transient; no particular spot 
links itself to our memory; we seem rather 
to be dreaming than waking, and time easily 
effaces the impressions which nameless 
places, however magnificent, make upon us. 
But when, pointing to any locality, we can 
say, ‘ A-great action was performed there; a 
distinguished man was born or perished near 
that spot; that rock or glen was illuminated 
by some remarkable display of love or bene- 
volence,’ a halo of reverence immediately 
invests the place; it passes into the records 
of the human race, and the remembrance of 
it becomes imperishable. At least nothing 
ghort of the destruction of our planet can 
efface the charm of Marathon or Creasy, or 
cover with forgetfulness the strand: which 
received the pilgrim fathers when a first 
landed in America, And should the religi 
and civilisation which constitute the ark of 
our strength ever take root in Borneo, and 
elevate the natives to the place they ought tq 
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occupy in the great human family, time will 
cast a similar spell over Sarawak, and em- 
body the love of the natives for England in 
the sentiment of respect and veneration with 
which they will regard that spot.” 

This passage is beautiful; full of noble sen- 
timents and lofty truths. Were every other 
line in the book commonplace this passage 
alone would redeem it, and entitle it to the 
respect and admiration of all who feel an in- 
terest and pleasure in the perusal of works of 
superior ability. 

The third plate treats of one of the most 
interesting ceremonies that have ever been 
witnessed in the Eastern Archipelego. It 
represents the hoisting of the British flag on 
the island of Labuan. This event is of great 
moment. What unbounded prospects does 
it not open up to us? What magnificent 
fields of commerce may not be discovered or 
worked out through that agency? The union 
jack at present flies over an island without a 
single European settler, or, indeed, over any 
but its guards and a few fishermen; but if, 
from the experience of Singapore, we may 
form an opinion, we have no doubt that 
before twenty summers have passed over our 
heads Labuan will swarm with fifty or sixty 
thousand inhabitants at least. That is, if the 
Government manage judiciously, and use 
every means at their disposal for the advance- 
ment of its prosperity. It possesses within 
itself an unbounded source of wealth, in the 
large and we trust inexhaustible field of coal 
that has been discovered. It will now be- 
come the rendezvous for our steamers and 
men-of-war ; and the focus of that commerce 
which, gradually extending, will spread its 
ramifications throughout the whole of the 
further East. We are, however, surprised 
to find that, more than twelve months after 
the hoisting of our flag, no apparent step has 
been taken to form the settlement. The in- 
habitants would soon have asufficient supply of 
food: already its narrow straits swarm with 
fishermen ; and Borneo Proper would supply it 
with plenty of the common necessaries of life. 
There are hundreds of persons who are 
anxiously awaiting the desired permission to 
settle there, but, by the orders of Government, 
the officer in command prevents their landing 
until the establishment from home arrives. 

The Dyak tribes who inhabit the principal 
portion of Borneo, are, it is found, very sus- 
ceptible of civilisation, though not to that 
degree which many worthy philanthropists 
suppose. In rude manufactures they display 
considerable skill, particularly so in their 
bridges. The one represented in the fourth 
plate is as singular as it is beautiful. It is 
a suspension bridge, formed of canes ; it ap- 
pears almost to be built in the air, so light 
and fairy-like are its proportions. At the 
first glance, it seems unnecessarily frail and 
jofty, but the natives are too well aware of 


the nature of their rivers to build them as 
convenience might dictate. The water con- 
stantly rises twenty or thirty feet in one night, 
and in its passage to the sea, sweeps down 
almost every obstacle. The scenery around 
Sarawak must be exceedingly picturesque; 
indeed, the view from Mr. Brooke’s Bunga- 
low, represented in the fifth plate, is truly 
magnificent. It possesses all the soft beauty 
of the Italian landscape, united with the r ch 
and glowing colours of the East. 


An event which occurred last year fur- 
nishes the subject of the last picture. After 
the secession of Sarawak to Mr. Brooke, 
Muda Hassim, prime minister to the Sultan 
of Borneo, continued a firm friend to the 
English, and did all in his power for the sup- 
pression of piracy. This aroused the jealousy 
of those chiefs who lived in luxury through 
the plunder of the honest merchant, and 
they conspired to slay Muda Hassim. The 
Sultan lent a willing ear to the project, and 
on the first favourable opportunity occurring 
they took advantage of it, and effected their 
purpose. If an eastern sovereign chose to 
thus summarily dismiss a minister, it was no 
business of ours; we cannot redress every 
man’s grievances, or alter other people’s 
habits, particularly in so strange 4 country 
as Borneo, where the chief delight of one 
part of the community is to appropriate to 
itself the heads of its neighbours; where 
men cut down lofty trees to eat, devouring 
everything but the bark and the hard crust 
that surrounds the food, and where rebellions 
occur and towns are besieged without the 
loss of a single life. 


But the English had soon sufficient reasons 
to interfere with his Highness the Sultan and 
his guilty followers, for the moment that he 
lost the control of his sensible minister he 
broke the treaties contracted with us, and 
conspired with the pirates against us. Sir 
Thomas Cochrane sent the Phlegethon and 
some gun-boats up the river to demand an 
explanation; whilst sailing along, the enemy’s 
batteries opened their fire upon them, which 
was promptly returned by the English. It 
is at this moment of the proceedings: that 
the sketch is taken. The steamer and boats 
are showering \their iron hail around the 
ears of the astonished natives, who are 
flying in every direction.j 

We perceive that this is only part the first; 
we are pleased at this; six views are only a 
taste, they do not satisfy the wish for a com- 
plete acquaintance with this beautiful part 
of the world. The drawings were taken by 
Captain Bethune and Commander Heath, and 
are beautiful specimens of the proficiency of 
some of our officers in the delineation of 
scenery. Mr. Giles has also done his part 
towards rendering the Archipelago familiar 
to us, for his drawings on stone are some- 
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times so beautifully executed as almost to be 
mistaken for engravings. 

But exquisite as the drawings are, they 
must not induce us to overlook the letter- 
press, which, as we have before mentioned, 
is by Mr. J. A. St. John, the author of the 
“History of the Manners and Customs of 
Ancient Greece,” a work which cannot fail 
to carry his name down to posterity, and 
entitle him to the lasting gratitude of his 
country, for having devoted a quarter of a 
century to the completion of a task of un- 
paralleled Jabour. The letter-press to these 
views is almost an exception to the general 
rule, for we scarcely remember an instance 
when this department has been assigned to a 
literary man of any eminence. This is the 
great mistake of publishers, and the reason 
why the descriptions are generally regarded 
with contempt. But each of these is a per- 
fect specimen; from the extract we have 
given, our readers will be partly enabled to 
judge of the style of the whole, though it is, 
of course, impossible to picture to ourselves 
the grandeur of the Alps by seeing only a 
single peak. The work is dedicated to Lord 
Palmerston, who, it appears, was the only 
minister who entered on the task with spirit, 
and who, eleven days after his accession to 
office, dispatched the order for taking formal 
possession of Labuan, for it had been ours 
for many years, and had been regranted to us 
by the present Sultan, Omar Ali. 

We shall look forward with the greatest 
pleasure to the publication of the next num- 
bers, trusting that they may equal the first, 
and that there may be no falling-off in any of 
the departments. The letter-press of the 
present part is replete with information and 
entertainment, and is written in that nervous, 
rich, and glowing manner for which Mr. 
St. John is so remarkable. In an illustrated 
work we cannot expect to receive all the in- 
formation we may require on so important a 
subject; public attention has been directed 
to the further East, and public curiosity must 
therefore be satisfied. We trust Mr. St. John 
will undertake the task .of enlightening us, 
for we feel confident that no man could 
execute it with greater judgment, and 
that no one possesses more accurate and ex- 
tensive knowledge on the subject. In the 
mean time, however, we must be content with 
what is before us, and enjoy the specimens 
we have, which, however, only raise in us 
the desire of being made more familiar with 
the subject by the same vigorous pen. 

We trust we have said sufficient to induce 
our readers to devote some portion of their 
time to the consideration of the important 
subject of the extension of our commerce in 
the Eastern Archipelago, and this can only be 
done by establishing naval stations and com- 
mercial emporiums throughout the further 
East; and at the same time, we must not 


forget the opinion of Sir Stamford Raffles, 
that to render any settlement permanent and 
flourishing it must be founded on territorial 
possession. That vast group of islands which 
now invites our serious attention, has been 
neglected for centuries; but we feel confi- 
dent that if the press exert itself to enlighten 
the public mind, vast results may flow from 
the extension of our influence there. Infor- 
mation is required; the illustrated work be- 
fore us will no doubt raise curiosity, and will 
at the same time partly satisfy it; but some 
popular work on the Eastern Archipelago is 
absolutely required, and we know of no man 
who is more capable of writing it than Mr. 
J. A. St. John. 


\ 





MY ALL. 


I ne’er beheld her like before, 
And never shall again ; 

To hope that memory could restore 
Her image, were in vain. 

As she was by her mother brought, 
Resplendent in the rays ; 

Of loveliness surpassing thought, 
And words could never praise. 


*Twas not that charms beyond compare 
The artless girl array’d, 

A sweeter something still was there, 
Which could not be pourtray’d ; 

I never caught her steady eye, 
From me it aye would dart 

In quiv’ring glances swift and shy— 
Yet it transpierced my heart. 


I could not say if pale or red 
Her cheek one well might name, 

For when I gazed its rose was fled, 
And then as quickly came; 

But this I know, her voice was clear 
As silver bell at night, 

Thrilling on the enraptured ear 
With exquisite delight. 

And this I know, when once *twas heard, 
(Ah, to my cost I know !) 

The soul’s intensest pulse was stirr’d 
With joy akin to woe. 

Its melancholy music’s fall, 
So plaintive and so dear, 

The anxious bosom did appal 
With apprehensive fear ; 


It seem’d an echo from above, 
A whisp’ring from the spheres, 

To change the laughter of young love 
To tears—to only tears! 

She was so void of all pretence, 
So humble and so meek ; 

Yet e’er for others’ worst offence 
Would palliation seek. 


The beauty of her friends she’d praise, 
Unconscious of her own, 
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And strive to win th’admiring gaze 
Of each for them alone. 

A blast—a blight—a sweeping gust— 
‘The tempest breath of doom— 

Aud she was mingled with the dust, 
In maiden flush of bloom. 


Her mother wept, her mother raved, 
Her mother tore her hair, 

And the calm placid creature laved 
With drops.of wild despair ; 

Then seized her hand and to her spoke, 
In her unheedful rage, 

Demanding why such awful stroke 

. Should overwhelm her age ? 


Then flung herself upon the bed 
(But not, alas ! to rest), 
Lifting the beautiful young head 
To pillow on her breast, 
Parting aside the golden hair 
That veiled her vestal brow, 
With patient, fond, unsparing care— 
Asif it mattered now ! 
Then talk to it in idlest strain, 
As it could comprehend 
That half-distracted mother’s plain 
And sweet compassion lend. 
Kissing it fast and eagerly, 
And pressing it with force, 
With almost an intensity, 
To animate the corse. 


But I—but I—immovable, 
A very stone did seem, 


As if bound in a sudden spell, © 
Or slumber, without dream. 

Like her, distress I could not vent, 
Like her I could not grieve, 

Nor rail in franticness unmeant, 
For I could not believe 


That she was dead—that she was gone— 
Of all earth’s bliss the cause. 
Butsince—but since —I’ve learnt to mourn 
Without an instant’s pause ! 
When for a certainty I knew 
That truth which never lies, 
My heart as old as sorrow’s grew, 
That’s wept for centuries. 


“For what ?” ye ll say—*a simple thing, 
A pretty winsome child !” 
But be not rash in censuring 
On whom she never smiled. 
Ye cannot judge, cannot conceive 
The gloominess how drear; 
Yet, yet, the skies of sun bereave, 
Then form some faint idea 


Of the dense darkness of the mind 
That smile so'radiant made, 
Dismal as maniacs do find 
When reason is betray’d ; 

But they-are bless’d, for they'feel not 
The soul’s o’ershadowing cloud, 
While T must, until thought’s forgot 

And I am in the shroud, 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 


The exhibition at Westminster Hall is 
about to be closed, and the dream of wealth 
and honours that so long had beguiled the 
artists is dispersed. Instead of commissions 
and rewards from high authorities, sundry 
long bills from butchers, bakers, and other 
creditors convert fascinating illusions into 
hard realities. During the late dreaming 
distemper, after a lounge through Westmin- 
ster Hall, I also had a vision. I fancied my- 
self the creator of the royal commission on 
the fine arts, one of its most influential mem- 
bers, one of the judges in the several com- 
petitions, and also the First Lord of her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury. Bedecked with all the in- 
signia of official dignities ; charmed with the 
sound of my own voice, as I recapitulated 
the many important transactions of my bril- 
liant career, 1 mused on the natural conse 
quences of the eloquence and incomparable 
ability that had placed me in so delightful 
and enviable a position. In one hand I held 
the fate of a hundred and twenty artists, in 
the other the treasures of a nation; and in 
the twinkling of an eye I decided the one, 
and appropriated the other. Lifting my eyes 
I saw, or thought I saw, a meagre, care-worn 
figure, in shabby-genteel attire, who accused 
me of simony and monopoly, and taunted me 
with incapacity for the task I had undertaken. 
As undoubtedly the greatest of all promoters 
of free trade, I felt particularly indignant at 
the charge of monopoly, and repelled it with 
those powers of eloquence which have so 
often won the applause and admiration of the 
Commons. I urged that:as minister it was 
my duty to appoint the royal commission on 
the fine arts; that placing myself on that 
commission was a proof of my zeal; and 
allowing myself to be named one of the 
judges was equally a proof of my modesty. 
It was true that as minister I had the power 
of appointing whom I pleased, and omitting 
whom I pleased ;, that as one of the judges, I 
had considerable influence from my official 
position, as well as my personal qualifications; 
since it is well known, as First Lord of the 
Treasury, the rejection or confirmation of 
whatever was done or recommended, would 
rest on my determination and judgment. 
Did he call this simony or monopoly? Such 
a charge would be a.gross perversion of lan- 
guage, a fallacy, a libel; on the contrary, 
such an arrangement was peculiarly fitted to 
a free, commercial country—the perfection of 
a royal commission. What, indeed, could be 
more simple, efficient, and dignified? The 
minister of the crown appoints a commission, 
those whom he has appointed, in grati- 
tude, place the judgment in his. hands, and 
what he decides with the assent of his col- 
leagues, is ratified by him in his high and 
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mighty capacity as Prime Minister at the 
head of her Majesty’s Treasury. The other 
commissioners and judges have the same 
right to give an opinion as the other lords of 
the Treasury have in their department, and to 
as much purpose. My gloomy visitor here 
exclaimed, “ What is that but monopoly of 
the worst kind ; a vicious circle of power and 
influence under a shade of divided responsi- 
bility?” This was uttered with a look that 
transfixed me, I confess; but only for a mo- 
ment, when, resuming my self possession, I 
replied, “Sir, I sincerely pity your disap. 
pointment and sad condition—the more so 
as your misfortunes are consequences of 
your own imprudence, and, I fear, of a dis- 
contented spirit that will prevent you from 
receiving that countenance and support that 
men of more humble bearing would assuredly 
find at the hands of distinguished characters 
who, like myself, love to shed honour on 
genius, and to promote the welfare of men 
who, conscious that talent must depend on 
patronage, adore the hand that raises them, 
or lick the palm that rejects their suit, for 
humility becomes true greatness. Of what 
can you complain? All the premiums that 
we promised have been given,—and more ; 
for out of the proceeds of the exhibition of 
your works, we gave ten additional prizes, 
and it is your fault if you did not obtain one. 
You would, perhaps, have preferred the course 
adopted last century by the first societies of 
artists, who foolishly gave the profits of their 
exhibitions to hospitals and other public 
charities; or you would have advised that the 
money be either given to the Artists’ Fund, or 
divided among the unsuccessful competitors, 
in part liquidation of their expenses, as re- 
commended by Sir Martin Archer Shee in his 
plan for national encouragement; or you 
might have preferred that no money had 
been taken at the door, the exhibition being 
entirely free. But we deemed all such 
notions inexpedient, and you have nothing 
to do but ‘silently and patiently submit. 1, 
as minister, appointed the royal commission 
without consulting the artiste; I placed 
myself on it without your consent, and 
officiated as judge without consideration of 
your approbation ; neither, in recommending 
the appropriation of a part of the exhibition 
money tothe purchase of some of the prize 
pictures, did.1 think of what artists might 
wish. Weare all-powerful and irresponsi- 
ble, as a well-appointed royal commission 
ought to be—for that is real independence. 
Arrangements, regulations, conditions, made 
by ourselves, we enforce, alter, or suspend, as 
the occasion, in our judgment, requires. So 
long as the promised amount of prizes is 
given, the artists have nothing to do with the 
mode of arranging the pictures, or the con- 
ditions of exhibition, or how they are judged; 
how the money is raised or expended ; who 
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are appointed to paint frescos in the House 
of Lords, or whole rooms full of oil pictures 
for the Commons, and why others are quietly 
neglected. Their duty is to silently and 
patiently submit, and I sincerely regret that 
any should be found so lost to decency and 
their own interest as to venture an opinion 
on the subject.” TI uttered these last words 


in so firm a tone that I awoke and found the 
whole a flimsy creation of the brain. Having 
thus resigned all my honours and power, I 
begin to think very ‘differently of simony, 
monopoly, and irresponsible authority. 





THE STORM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH OF HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


As if in sleep the wind and waves were 
hushed, 

Norfar nor near was heard one billow’s roll ; 

But the broad bosom of the mighty deep 

Rose and fell gently, while a scarce-felt 
zephyr 

Played softly with the loose and hanging sail. 

Yet the white sea-gull swept in circles round 

The scarcely-moving ship, and with hoarse 
cries foretold 

The ocean’s fearful purpose. 

A sudden gust of wind catches the flapping 
sail, 3 

And rattles ’midst the cordage for a moment, 
then 

Dies lazily away, as one half roused from 
slumber 

Wakes, but falls back to heavy sleep again. 

Now night comes on apace, and in the far 
north-west 

Is seen a mountain‘mass of gloomy clouds ; 

The storm is gathering there, as darkness 
grows, 

And thé red lightnings flash, like glowing 
lava, 

Over yon hill of vapour. 

The sea has wakened from her deep repose— 

Lo! to the tempest’s song the wild waves 
dance, 

Scattering their silver foam on the black 
water near, 

While from the depths beneath, sad'moaning 
sounds arise ; 

For the sea: knows that night 

Shall many of her daring sons, now full of life, 

Be clasped, pale, icy-cold, and senseless 
corpses in 

Her vast embrace ; 

Therefore her breast is heaving, and her tears, 

Like drizzling rain, are falling o’er yon bark. 

High overhead— 

High on the swaying mast, 

Sits the intrepid sea-boy ; in the wind 

His fair hair waves, as with calm ldok he scans 

The agitated waste of waters round. 
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Ne’er had he seen the deep so dark before— 

The lightning ne’er so bright ; 

The threatening clouds lay o’er their heads 

Like mountains hanging from the sky above. 

And the sea lifted up with giant’s arms 

The ship, as if its weight were but a feather’s, 

And threw it from her—high in air 

*Twould ride a moment, then with creaking 
timbers 

Fall back again amidst the raging waves. 

The heart of man then turned itself to God, 

And, as each swelling billow higher rose, 

So rose the unuttered prayer to that great 
power 

Who is Creation’s lord ! 

Oh! hark yon sigh that mingles with the 
moans 

Made by the wind and sea! ’Tis froma 
youthful heart— 

Behold yon sea-boy in the shrouds aloft— 

What feelings now are his ? 

What words are those he sings ? 


The cottage where my mother lived 
Ne’er seemed to me my home; 

My restless, discontented heart 
Felt but the wish to roam. 


My mother’s little flock I fed 
Once in a grassy dale, 

But my soul ever longed to leave 
That calm secluded vale. 


Strange joys I fancied, till I wept 
Because they were not mine, 

And then my heart, repentant, would 
Back to my home incline. 


My mother died, and with her fled 
All comfort from our cot ; 

And in the world alone I stood 
Grieving o’er my sad lot. 


The valley seemed all too confined, 
I panted for more space ; P 
But when on the hill tops I stood, 
I found no happier place. 


The ocean wide before me lay 
Bounded by the blue sky : 

I gazed on that horizon till 
Past it I longed to fly. 


Over the sea my course I’ve taken 
To many a foreign strand ; 

But never yet my heart has found 
Its coveted bright land. 


Yet sure a happy home somewhere 
Found on this earth might be— 
But I could never break the spell 
That hid its charms from me, 


In bitterness of heart thus poured he forth 
his song, 

And the ship, tempest urged, still madly 
dashed along. 


REVIEWS, 


The Players ; or the Stage of Life. By ‘Thomas 
James Serle, Esq. In three volumes, 
London: Colburn. 1847.. 


The author of the work before us is a gen- 
tleman already well known in literary circles 
as having produced a novel of great merit 
entitled “Joan of Arc.” In that production 
he proved himself possessed of no ordinary 
talent, as the success which attended kim 
amply proclaimed. Whatever reputation, 
however, he may have earned by his former 
undertaking, will be far outilone by the pre- 
sent, which is a work of rare excellence. As 
the name imports, the subject of the narra- 
tive is the drama, which in one shape or 
another bears upon the whole course of the 
story. Let a topic be handled, however, as 
much as it pleases, to an imaginative mind 
there will always be something fresh about it. 
That this may be done is, indeed, proved by 
the work before us. It is true that the stage 
and strolling players have entered into many 
previous stories; but we might, if this were 
to be made the ground of an objection, with 
much more reason point to the incessant 
repetition both of plot and character met 
with in most fashionable novels of the present 
day. There we are enabled almost to enume- 
rate the characters at the very first page, and 
invariably relate the whole story without 
diving beyond the first chapter or two. But 
in the present instance there is much ori- 
ginality of conception, character, and plot. 
The way in which the players are connected 
with the story is very novel, and comes in 
very naturally. Barnaby Jinks is a very 
capital character, full of fun, with a rather 
strong predilection for the ale-house, and a 
relish for the society of persons on a par and 
sometimes beneath himself in station. There 
are two classes of players introduced, the 
actors upon the London stage and the actors 
in the country barns. In the first much 
interest is awakened; we obtain, through 
their conversation, considerable insight into 
their manners, modes of thought, and notions 
of things in general. It is, however, with 
the strolling player that the chief sym- 
pathies of the reader will be awakened, 
contributing as he does so much lively enter- 
tainment—so much strange adventure. The 
scenes in which the preparations for acting 
the tragedy are described, the fitting up of 
the mimic theatre, the distribution of the 
parts, are all admirably and well pourtrayed. 
Mr. Serle has contrived to cast an air of great 
novelty over these proceedings, so that few 
can fail to be pleased with them. 

Leslie, the London actor, is a fine specimen 
of his class; upright, sensible, honourable in 
all his dealings. He proves of considerable 
service to Eustace in the course of the story, 
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though, through his acquaintance, he is the 
innocent means of drawing the hero into 
various excesses and difficulties. Eustace 
himself is a person with the germs of great 
good in his heart, but destitute of that firm- 
ness of purpose, that aptitude for deciding 
at once and promptly on the affairs by which 
he is surrounded, which would have kept him 
out of mischief. But as a hero is nothing 
unless overtaken by sume troubles and mis- 
fortunes, we must console ourselves with the 
idea that had Eustace been a piece of perfec- 
tion he would not have been half so interest- 
ing, or half so natural as he now appears. 
Lord Sharpington, as his name implies, is an 
individual of very questionable morality, who 
proves to Eustace anything but a profitable 
friend, though he does introduce him toa 
very interesting young lady, Miss Julia Cle- 
ments by name, the daughter of City parents. 
She is very handsome, very saucy, and very 
forward. At the first party at which she 
encounters Eustace, she begins to enter- 
tain a preference for him which deepens into 
a real affection for his fortune and estate. 
The maneeuvres by which her amiable parents 
try to secure him as their son-in-law are very 
amusing, though we cannot but feel that 
Mr. Serle has been a little unsparing in his 
satire of the Aly family, who are pourtrayed 
far too vulgar in their notions and behaviour, 
Our hero, however, is forgetful of these little 
imperfections when he betroths himself for a 
time to the fair Julia. Fortune, however, 
extricates him from his engagement, and 
leaves the young lady at liberty to commit 
various other indiscretions—to use the mild- 
est possible term. 

Marian, the heroine, is a capital character, 
who commands our respect and love at once. 
She is a gentle, winning girl, full of the no- 
blest qualities, and more devoid of selfishness 
or self-interest than any novel heroine we 


have for some time met with. She is, in-. 


deed, a beautiful creation, and in the whole 
of the scenes in which she is introduced, our 
author has proved himself an adept in the 
affairs of the heart. He understands the 
subtle passions he attempts to pourtray, and 
sketches their effects with graphic power. 
The love story is full of interest. There is 
another source, however, of attraction in the 
mysterious secret which influences the whole 
life of Marchmont, pressing him down by its 
weight, and bringing him nearly to the verge 
of the grave. The discovery of this mystery, 
the examination of the suspected assassin 
before the magistrate, the fear of Marian, 
are delineated with a master-hand. Indeed, 
there are so many elements of good in the 
novel before us, that we cannot fail to pro- 
nounce it likely to have a most successful 
run “The Players” is undoubtedly one of 
the best novels of the season, ard cannot fail 
to earn for its author the renown he so pre- 
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eminently deserves. ‘The plot is striking, 
the characters well drawn, the scenes well 
chosen, and the whole story conceived in ad- 
mirable taste. 


Ancient Art and its Remains; or, a Manual 
of the Archeology of Art. By C. O. 
Miller. Translated from the German by 
John Leitch. London. Fullarton and 
Co., Newgate-street. 1847. 


Mr. Leitch is performing a very useful 
service by translating into English the works 
of Miiller, who has done more than any of 
his countrymen towards diffusing through 
Europe a correct knowledge of certain de- 
partments of Grecian antiquities. Miiller 
was a scholar of a peculiar character. He 
applied himself to the study of Ancient 
Greece with enthusiastic earnestness, and 
the characteristic industry of his countrymen, 
but sometimes allowed his judgment to be 
warped by prejudices, which diminish the 
value of his writings. In his history and 
antiquities of the Doric race, for example, 
he falls into the error of ordinary biogra- 
phers, of contracting an irrational partiality 
for the subject of his work. He exalts, and 
almost deifies the Dorians, while his utmost 
ingenuity is employed in depreciating the 
Ionian race, in which resided chiefly the in- 
tellect of Greece. In most of Mr. Miiller’s 
other writings, this unphilosophical feeling 
is less apparent, and in some it scarcely shows 
itself at all, Still it was not a partiality of 
mere caprice, but arose from a congenial 
cumberousness of mind, in which the Ger- 
mans generally, and Mr. Miiller in particular, 
may be said to resemble the Dorians. In 
the very work now before us, we have a 
striking illustration of this fact. An im- 
mense amount of valuable information is 
collected together and arranged, with a 
strict reference to a certain system, 
which the author had formed for himself. 
There is, therefore, a certain sort of 
method, but it is method without art. The 
principles and reasonings of the work are 
contained in a distinct text, which, however, 
instead of being given continuously, is labori- 
ously divided into a number of paragraphs, se- 
parated from each other by a voluminous com- 
mentary,orrather by amore diffuse suppression 
and illustration of the truths contained in the 
text. Had we been in the translator’s place 
we should have taken the liberty to alter 
this Teutonic arrangement; and we trust 
that when the work reaches a second edition 
he will be induced to do so by the coasider- 
ations we now point out to him. In this 
country we have, at all events, some con- 
ception of art in literature, and, according to 
our ideas, nothing can be more remote from 
the development of true artistic principles 
than the Germanic mode of writing a book, 
in which the original observations of the 
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author, his notes and illustrations, and even 
his references, are jumbled together in pure 
contempt of order. 

This is exceedingly to be regretted in the 
present case, because Mr. Miiller’s knowledge 
of his subject is very great, while his views 
are expressed ina superior manner. Occa- 
sionally he yields to the temptations of pe- 
dantry, and indulges in a profusion of Greek 
terms, or terms inartificially compounded 
from the Greek, which must be regarded as 
a deformity; but, upon the whole, the reader 
who desires to follow the progress of art in 
antiquity will be as pleased with his observa- 
tions as he will be instructed by the results 
of his extensive researches. 

Another fault to which we object is the 
affectation of philosophising out of place, in 
witich Mr. Miiller sometimes indulges. He 
no doubt wrote chiefly for his own country- 
men, in whose estimation to speak plain 
truth in a plain way is a mark of littleness ; 
but he should have remembered that beyond 
the limits of Germany metaphysical subtleties 
are regarded rather with distrust than admi- 
ration. However. notwithstanding these de- 
fects, we set a high value on this volume, 
which is at once the production of a rare 
scholar and of a than of sense and cultivated 
taste. Few persons have appreciated Hel- 


lenicart more correctly than Mr. Miiller. He 
feels its beauty, and expresses his delight, not 
in terms of exaggerated eulogium, but in the 
language of a man who hopes he is addressing 


himself to those that are capable of compre- 
hending him at once. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
author writes for the popular reader. Quite 
the contrary. It requires a considerable 
acquaintance with antiquity to be able to 
relish such works as the present, which pre- 
suppose certain habits of study and nume- 
rous acquisitions. At the same time it may 
fairly be hoped that the attention we are now 
beginning to pay to the history of art will 
secure for the volume an adequate circula- 
tion, and cause it to be regarded as the neces- 
sary complement of Winckelmann’s history. 
Our language is particularly poor in publi- 
eations suchas these. Indeed, it may alinost 
be said that there exists no original English 
treatise on ancient art, though in several 
works we discover indications of a knowledge 
of the subject which make us regret the cir- 
cumstance. Hitherto, indeed, we do not even 
possess a translation of Winckelmann, a con- 
sideration which may, perhaps, induce Mr. 
Leitch to undertake the task. He need lay 
no stress on the objections sometimes urged 
against the work by superficial critics, 
whether in art or literature, as Winckel- 
mann’s history will always continue to be 
read, were it only for the singular elegance 
of style displayed by its accomplished author. 
But it possesses many other merits. Its 
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author’s learning was not derived exclusively 
from books. He had studied the remains of 
antiquity themselves, and formed his theory 
of the grand and beautiful, not from what has 
been said, but what has been done, by the 
ancients. This is true also in a certain sense 
of Mr. Miiller, though he, had many other 
subjects more analogous to his pursuits than 
art, which absorbed Winckelmann entirely, 

Few persons would probably anticipate 
how many kinds of information may be ob- 
tained from a work like this of Miiller’s, 
which illustrates to a certain extent the re- 
ligion, history, manners, and costumes of 
Greece, and should be studied in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. St. John’s history of the man- 
bers and customs of the country. Without 
a knowledge of the manners, the arts of 
Greece must always be to a certain extent 
unintelligible, which will account for the low 
estimation in which they are often held by 
persons otherwise of respectable tastes. On 
the other hand, the manners receive, as we 
have said, considerable illustration from the 
arts. The subordinate processes necessary 
to their thorough cultivation, as metallurgy, 
chemistry, the art of quarrying stones, com- 
merce, &c., as they were practised by the an- 
cients, receive much illustration from works 
like that now before us, which are necessa- 
rily discursive. The author, moreover, is 
naturally tempted into numerous ancillary 
investigations, which increase the charm of the 
productions. He has, besides, to relate va- 
rious anecdotes and biographical narratives, 
which, although already to be found in other 
works, will still bear repetition, especially 
when they are made to throw light, as in the 
present instance, on important questions of 
antiquity. 

As a trans ator, Mr. Leitch is already very 
favourably known for his version of Mr. 
Miiller’s work on mythology, and we sin- 
cerely trust he will be encouraged to perse- 
vere by the success of the volume now before 
us. We wanta translation of Miiller’s “ Or- 
chomenos,” of his “Etruscans,” of Hirt’s 
‘“‘ History of Architecture,” &c., and know of 
few who could perform the task so creditably 
as Mr. Leitch. 


The Chess Player’s Hand-book. A popular and 
scientific introduction to the Game of Chess, 
exemplified in games actually played by the 
greatest masters, and illustrated by numerous 
diagrams of original and remarkable posi- 
tions.. By Howard Staunton, Esq. Lon- 
don, Henry G. Bohn: 1847. 


Of all the games which have been in- 
vented to amuse mankind, chess:deservedly 
holds the first place; for not only does it 
afford amusement, but it exercises in a re- 
markable degree the higher qualities of the 
mind. Hence it has become fashionable 
among men of education, and will soon be 
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so with a vast proportion of the thinking 
community. We note with pleasure this 
rapid diffusion of the knowledge of the 
game, as on becoming more known it can- 
not fail to supersede those questionable 
amusements which now occupy so great a 
portion of the spare time of our fellow- 
countrymen. ‘There is a certain fascination 
about chess which draws men involuntarily 
to devote scme attention to it, and as all are 
desirous of excelling, all should adopt the 
best means of effecting that object. We 
know of no better method than by the atten- 
tive study of those works which from time 
to time issue from the press. We do not 
recommend a slavish adherence to their 
openings, on the contrary, we think that 
judicious novelties constitute one of the 
greatest charms of the game. 

We have, in our time, paid some attention 
to the different works on this subject which 
have appeared in this country, and we think 
that we shall not be saying too much, if we 
give as our opinion that Mr. Staunton’s is 
the best. The author has earned for him- 
self a European reputation by his indispu- 
table superiority to all who have been 
opposed to him on the chequered field; and 
in the present work he has embodied in a 
comprehensive form the result of his expe- 
rience. He has arranged his materials with 
great skill, and presented to the student a 
complete encyclopedia of chess. He com- 
mences by giving an account of the techni- 
calities and rules of the game, the laws estab- 
lished, the value of the pieces—indeed, every 
information which a novice may require. 
After a preliminary game, Mr. Staunton 
enters upon the more important portions of 
the work, which he has divided into six 
books: the first contains what we have be- 
fore alluded to; the second, the King’s 
Knight’s opening; the third, the King’s 
Bishop’s opening; the fourth, the King’s 
gambit; the fifth, the Queen’s gambit ; 
and various other openings; and sixth, the 
endings of games. 

We confess that previous to the study of 
Mr. Staunton’s work we greatly preferred 
the King’s Bishop’s opening to the King’s 
Knight’s, thinking that gave rise to many for 
more beautiful and interesting combinations, 
but Mr. Staunton has compelled us to forego 
our own opinion and submit to his judgment; 
for after a careful consideration, we are in- 
duced to give’ as our opinion that a judicious 
combination of both offers the greatest 
chance of a good game. Our readers, how- 
ever, must not imagine that we intend to put 
our ideas on the subject in opposition to Mr. 
Stanton—far from it, we have too high an 
opinion of his ability and knowledge to ven- 
ture on such a step, which would be the 
more unbecoming as the very course we 


recommend is the one adopted by our author 
in some of his best games. 

Mr. Staunton devotes a considerable. por- 
tion of his work to the consideration of this 
important subject, deeming it worthy of the 
greatest attention. He gives us nine different 
modes of play in answer to the move of the 
King’s Knight to his Bishop’s third square. 
The one recommended is the Queen’s 
knight to her bishop’s third square. Other 
answers have been proposed by very distin- 
guished players, but we feel assured that none 
can be at all compared toit. Philidor’s defence 
of the pawn to the Queen’s third is by no 
means 80 good as the one recommended by Mr. 
Staunton ; unless you have previously brought 
out your King’s Bishop, when, perhaps, it 
offers nearly as good an answer as any. To 
each of these positions Mr. Staunton gives an 
able analysis, and is by no means sparing of 
trouble in order to give every variation that 
could at all elucidate the best course to be 
pursued. It would be impossible to mention 
the names of those players whose games are 
introduced into this work—their name is 
legion. It will be sufficient to observe that 
every man who has at all distinguished him- 
self as a proficient in the game has found a 
niche in Mr. Staunton’s pages. The author 
appears devoid of every feeling of jealousy, 
for he gives us not only the games which 
he has himself won, but those wherein vic- 
tory has been accorded to his opponents. 

While speaking of the players, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our dislike, we might 
almost say our contempt, for that fashion of 
playing two or three games at a time without 
seeing the board. It spoils chess. If the game 
be worth studying do it in a legitimate man- 
ner. Some of the specimens given by Mr. 
Staunton fully bear out our opinion that he 
is in many respects superior to Philidor, the 
beau ideal of a chess player. His variations 
and combinations appear endless; indeed, it 
would require months to follow him through 
his manifold chess studies. If any work de- 
served popularity from its intrinsic value— 
rfom its arrangement and materials, the “Chess 
Player’s Hand-book” will surely meet with it. 
Indeed, we are confident of its success. 
There is scarcely a chess player of our ac- 
quaintance who has not eagerly sought the 
book the moment he was informed of its 
nature and value. Its fame is gradually ex- 
tending; and we have no doubt but that it 
will become the standard work upon the sub- 
ject. Had we space we would willingly ex- 
tract some of the best games, to prove to our 
readers that we have not formed a hasty 
judgment of the book. In conclusion, we 
must again repeat that no chess player’s li- 
brary is complete without it; for, indeed, 
until he has paid the strictest attention’ to 
its rules and precepts, and played over the 
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games, he cannot be said to have done his 
utmost to excel, where all are so desirous fo 
doing so. 


The Parlour Library, Vols. VI. and VII. 
London: Simms and M‘Intyre. 


It has not been in our power to notice 
each volume of the present series as it ap- 
peared, but we have not therefore lost sight 
of it. We are not by any means admirers 
of French novels, since we regard their 
whole tendency as mischievous in the highest 
degree, and for this reason we have adhered 
to the determination at which we, at the 
outset, arrived, that we should abstain from 
expressing any opinion either upon their 
merits or demerits. ‘Two have already ap- 
peared in this series, to which the reader 
must himself refer, if he desire to be made 
intimately acquainted with them. The de- 
sign of the undertaking is undoubtedly good 
Too much encouragement cannot be given to 
those whose laudable endeavour it is to dis- 
seminate cheap literature amongst those 
classes who would otherwise be debarred 
from participating in its benefits. We do 
not, of course, intend it to be understood 
that we regard a series of novels to be pro- 
ductive of the beneficial influence which a 
series of another kind, at the same moderate 
price, would produce. Far from it. But 
the present serves to create a taste for 
reading, and that is of itself something 
gained. If the “Parlour Library” meet with 
the success it deserves, it will be dissemi- 
nated through a very wide circle, and will 
afford amusement to hundreds who would 
not otherwise enjoy this inestimable relaxa- 
tion. There is as much reading in one of 
these little shilling volumes as in a three- 
volume novel, for which thirty times as much 
is not considered too high a price to pay. 

The selection of stories is in general very 
judicious. In the volume before us we have 
“TheCollegians’”’ and “ Highways and By- 
ways;”’ the last-named, by J. C. Grattan, is 
a collection of tales purporting to be road- 
side recollections, relations, and anecdotes, 
all more or less spirited. ‘ The Father’s 
Curse,” with which it opens, is a highly in- 
teresting story, though, as might be inferred 
from its title, it turns upon a very painful 
topic. There is much imagination, however, 
in the narrative, both in the feelings them- 
selves and the manner in which they are de- 
picted. By far the best ta'e in the volume 
is the one entitled “ La Vilaine Tete.” Both 
the moral and the conduct of the story are 
good. The tale entitled “ The Bear Hunter” 
is full of aterrific interest. The subjects of 
love, jealousy, madness, &c., are all handled 
with some force. 

“The Collegians,” by Gerald Griffin, is a 
narr itive the scene of which is laid in Ire- 


land. It is very amusing, and full of inci- 
dent, and turns upon a most extraordinary 
murder, which really occurred some time 
ago. A short account of the real incident is 
given at the conclusion of the volume, which 
of itself is a story of considerable interest. 
Altogether, this volume is remarkably amus- 
ing, and will go far to sustain the already 
well deserved reputation of this very well 
conducted series, 


The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive Or- 
gans, without Medicines of any kind, by a 
Simple, Natural, Agreeable, and Infallible 
Means. Imported from Africa: at the 
House Du Barry and Co. London: De- 
casTRO and PEacu, Piccadilly. 


We have been so physicked, and plastered, 
and blistered, in our time, that we hail al- 
most with enthusiasm any means that may 
save us from the processes we have under- 
gone. The present pamphlet treats of a spe- 
cies of food entitled ‘The Revalenta Arabi- 
ca;” for it must be distinctly understood that 
it is nota medicine, but a wholesome and 
nutritious and, it is added, agreeable aliment. 
Nearly every disease may be traced to dis- 
orders of the digestive organs, as will be 
found from the examination of the works of 
the most eminent physicians both of this 
country and on the continent. The author 
of the pamphlet before us sums up these ar- 
guments in the following passage :— 

“1st. That nearly all internal and local 
diseases originate from, or have their seat in, 
disorders in the digestive organs, the sto- 
mach, and intestines. 

“2nd, That the temporary and illusory 
relief obtained by pills, purgative medicines, 
and enemas, is purchased at the high price 
of the aggravation and perpetuation of the 
diseases they are directed against. 

‘*But whilst all medical writers of any note 
agree in these two doctrines, none of them 
have yet discovered an efficient remedy for 
the numerous diseases which originate in 
weak or disordered stomachs or indolent in- 
testines. Nor does medicine of any kind 
promise ever to afford’sucha remedy; for its 
sudden, tearing, and violent action upon 
weak organs must needs produce a still 
greater degree- of weakness in them ; 
and their want of activity to relieve 
themselves is increased by the debilita- 
ting influence of medicines; hence the ag- 
gravation and perpetuation of the diseases. 

“ Nor. is it rational to expect that a sudden, 
tearing and violent action upon these deli- 
cate organs should remove, in a few days, 
diseases resulting either from constitutional 
weakness, or brought on by the neglect or 
excesses of years. Such disorders having 
been slow in their growth, their removal can 
only be effected by slow and gentle, and, if 
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possible, natural means, which, acting with- 
out violence, heal graduaily, and re-establish, 
by degrees, a healthy and powerful activity 
in those vitel organs. ‘These once restored 
to their primitive vigour all diseases emana- 
ting from them soon disappear of them- 
selves.” 

Monsieur Du Barry appears to be the first 
who introduced this curative nutriment into 
Europe. There is nothing like a personal 
test. For a period of upwards of ten years 
M. Du Barry had been suffering from the 
most painful and distressing diseases, which 
appeared to defy the skill of the French phy- 
sicians; and, as the last hope, he was desired 
to try the effects of the African climate. 
Here, however, his symptoms increased, and 
the disease only became aggravated; and he 
was almost on the verge of despair, when 
chance threw him in the way, he tells us, of 
an Arab wise man, who had made the 
study of plants the business of his life. On 
describing his disease to this doctor, he 
was recommended by him to try this Re- 
valenta. After a continued use, the patient 
found that the symptoms graduallygave way ; 
he persevered in his treatment, and after two 
or three years his disease entirely disap- 
peared. ‘This we consider much more 
worthy of belief than we can generally 
give to cures of this description. We are 
usually told that in two or three weeks, or 
at most months, every sign will disappear. 
Here, on the contrary, the removal of seven 
diseases are effected by gradual means—that 
by giving a better tone to the organs of 
digestion. 

The Revalenta is derived from an African 
plant, and one of its principal recommenda- 
tions is its cheapness. At the expense of 
sixpence a day, the patient is effectually 
cured, in a certain time, longer or shorter, 
according to the hold the disease has 
obtained, 

The discoverer declares that the effects 
upon his own system have been wonderful. 
He enjoys a greater elasticity of body and 
mind than he had ever previcusly; in fact, 
he traces the commencement of all his suffer- 
ings to indigestion. He adds that— 

“ Since his own recovery, the discoverer 
has had the satisfaction of witnessing in 
thousands of cases the salutary and extraor- 
dinary curative and restorative effects of his 
Revalenta, on the various ailments enume- 
rated in the “ NatuRAL REGENERATOR.” It 
is a Therapeutic agent of gentle, but steady 
and irresistible power; boiled like gruel in 
water, milk, or clear beef tea, it may be 
taken by children of one year and upwards, 
as well as by the most aged and infirm per- 
sons, being as easily digested as arrow-root, 
Its healing, renovating, and strengthening vir- 
tues accomplish what no other remedy will 
effect.” . 


We trust that this discovery may be found 
to work well here; something of the sort 
has long been wanting. We very much 
doubt, however, in what spirit it will be re- 
ceived by the medical men, as their greatest 
profits are derived from the treatment of 
those disorders which this Revalenta pro- 
fesses to eradicate. It is not pretended to 
be an universal medicine—it only cures 
diseases of the digestive organs, and those 
which originate from them. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The past month, as regards lyrical and 
dramatic doings, has been barren as the 
moors ; and our vocation of literary pointers 
a perfect sinecure. There hasbeen scant game, 
and that which has been started is rather that 
of partial promise than present fruition. 
Able sportsmen and experienced shots are, 
however, in the field, and new coverts and 
fresh coveyshave been disovered. Property has 
changed hands, and hopeful anticipations 
and rich profits are casting their brilliant rays 
around the new speculators. The Napoleon 
of the Polka, M. Jullien, has vaulted from the 
orchestra to the stage, and in placeof beating 
the baton of the band is now wielding the 
sceptre and rejoicing in the regalities of the 
realms of Drury. The chief article of his 
dramatic code, unlike the political codes of 
the European powers, will be distinguished 
by harmonious combinations—his measures 
will be produced in good time—his corps, 
though mercenaries, well drilled—his officers 
well selected, and all his movements governed 
by liberality and extended views. The anti- 
cipations are abundant, and the reported list 
of novelties “ outstretch the crack of doom.” 
New operas, and operas as good as new— 
that the latter may approach in excellence 
the old ones, is our sincere wish! And then 
there is tobe the legitimate drama, supported 
by talents of the highest order ; and a ballet 
which is to cast into the shade all previous 
choregraphic efforts; and a choral force un- 
precedented in number and power; and an 
orchestra, outrivalling all former combina- 
tions, conducted by the famous Hector Berlioz, 
If only a portion of such design be realised, 
M. Jullien will, of a verity, at the end of his 
seagon, secure a magnificent balance-sheet. 
The impresario has spirit and energy, and 
with these qualities there are no difficulties 
but may be overcome, no triumphs but 
may be achieved. Previously, however, to 
the operatic season, there will be a short ses- 
sion devoted to Promenade Concerts, which 
are to be produced with, if possible, even 
more than their accustomed efficiency. The 
theatre is in course of being superbly deco- 
rated, and improvements, both before and be- 
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hind the curtain, are in a rapid state of pro- 
gression. We are not of those who cant 
about the desecration of the two patents, 
and mourn for the much-talked-of decadence 
of the national drama. With Prince Ham- 
let, we reply to the pretended grievance, 
“* Words, words, words.”” The mere building 
constitutes not the temple, more than does 
the cowl the monk—cucullus non facit mona- 
chum. The vitality of Shakspere cannot suf- 
fer by the change of locale; thousands to 
whom his divine philosophy had been hitherto 
almost a sealed book, thousands whose na- 
tures have been brutified by sanguinary 
melo-dramas and immoral pieces done from 
the French at tie minors—until now the true 
underminers— may now quaff intellectual nu- 
triment from the undefiled springs of pure 
English poetry, at the two extremities of our 
huge Babylon—at the aqueduct at Sadler’s 
Wells and in the far wilds of Padding- 
ton. Phelps and his troupe, and Mrs. 
Warner and her lieges, are doing good 
service to the true cause. In these dense 
populations no bright and _ particular 
star shines solitarily, to cast the smaller 
satellites into the shade; but each burns 
calmly and steadily in his orbit, giving and 
receiving light—the play, and not the actor, 
is regarded—the whole, and not the part, is 
sought for, and hence the plays at these 
theatres have a completeness which affords a 
truer interpretation of Shakspere than was 
wont to be the case on more extended and 
and ambitious arenas. The theatre at Mary- 
lebone has been gracefully decorated, and the 
accessories of the stage are tasteful and 
strictly appropriate; indeed, we have not 
witnessed an ensemble more complete, or 
more satisfying. The audiences are appre- 
ciative and applausive, and the undertaking 
worthy, in all respects, of the glorious works 
provided for their improvement and delecta- 
tion. One signal merit of Mrs. Warner’s 
management is worth the attention ofall the 
metropolitan managers: the Phrynes of the 
vicinage are here excluded; the feelings of 
virtuous females are not outraged by the sight 
or contact-of the impure, and sure are we 
that the drama has been seriously damaged by 
the free access of these unfortunates to our 
theatres. 

The “little theatre in the HayMARKET,” 
has sounded the reveille for the mustering of 
its troupe; the well-tried officers who have 
gained wagon loads of laurels in this well- 
foughten field will lead the van in the coming 
campaign, while new volunteers and recruits 
from the provinces will enrich and strengthen 
the histrionic forces. To Mr. Webster be all 
honour for rendering his house the chief home 
of the dramatic poet; he has held out the 
right hand of fellowship to the writers of 
comedy, and, when his company was equal to 
the representation of the loftier inspirations 
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of tragedy, not only have the standard plays 
been produced, but new works have been 
presented for public approval. ‘The company 
for the approaching season has been selected 
to afford ample scope to the interpretation of 
the great works of the English dramatic poets 
in all their various phases. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mathews are once more 
in their proper element as managers of 
the Lyceum Theatre, and never has the 
fine taste and dramatic tact of the lady 
shone forth more brilliantly than when 
occupying the managerial throne. To Mrs, 
Mathews the stage is largely indebted for very 
important improvements. Her mise en scene 
at the Olympic first gave the impetus to the 
present system of stage-decoration and per- 
fectedness of ensemble which became so pro- 
minent a feature of the Macreadian dynasty at 
Covent Garden aud Drury Lane. A com- 
pany has been engaged eminently fitted to 
give effect to the peculiar productions 
which are to become the pabulum of the 
theatre. 


THE ADELPHI has been suffering from a 
plethora of success, and only resembles the 
state of the money market in its tightness, 
for the difficulty of locomotion ten minutes 
subsequent to the opening of the doors is a 
matter of no trifling nature. ‘Rory O’ More,” 
which has not been acted since the melan- 
choly death of poor Tyrone Power, has found 
an able delineator in Mr. Hudson. This 
gentleman has a good brogue, great animal 
spirits, a fine sense of enjoyment, and stage 
knowledge. Sterling Coyne, the sole writer 
of original farces, has been triumphant ; his 
two last essays, “How to settle Accounts 
with your Laundress,” and the apropos of 
the sale of Shakspeare’s house, have not 
only won golden opinions from all sorts 
of men, but have materially increased the 
ceposit of bullion in the manager’s treasury. 
They are both as broad as they are long—the 
true essential of farce writing. 


THE SurrREY THEATRE, under the new 
management of Mr. Bunn, commenced on 
Monday last ; and, if an opinion may be 
formed from the dense masses which con- 


gregated to witness the first essay under the 
new regime, we augur for it a success as 
brilliant as the object is of importance to the 


lyrical progress of the metropolis. If the 
several works be produced with a tithe of 
the splendour which marked their getting 
up at Drury Lane—and, from the specimen 
of Monday, we have no doubt—there can be 
no failure. Of the humanizing effect of 
music upon the masses we have had suf- 
ficing proof; for in no instance during our 
long experience have we known the “divine 
art’? to fail where it has been worthily 
rendered. Music has a peculiar charm for the 
multitude, and when with it is combined 
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dramaticinterest, the sympathies are affected 
twofold. ‘The operas to be presented under 
the management of Mr. Bunn, though new 
to the ‘* over-the-water ” public, have al- 
ready received the stamp of public appro- 
val; and, interpreted as they will be by the 
best amongst our native vocalists, cannot 
but be a means of profit to the direction, as 
surely as they will effect a refinement of the 
tastes of the auditors. The Surrey audiences 
are not quite strangers to the lyrical drama 
nor to its present interpreters. A small por- 
tion of the season has been for the last few 
years devoted to this class of performance, 
and the singers of Drury have already ap- 
peared on these boards; but the shortness of 
their engagements, and the limited resources 
of the then management, as regarded the or- 
chestra and chorus, necessarily precluded 
full justice being awarded; the getting up 
was incomplete, and they were necessarily 
shorn of much of their excellence. The 
change is somewhat sudden from the nauti- 
cals of T. P. Cooke to the ballads of Balfe— 
from “ Black-eyed Susan” and “ My Poll and 
my Partner Joe,” to the ‘ Bohemian Girl,” 
and the “ Bondsman.” But the public is in- 
constant, and forget the Scottish apophthegm, 
‘Tis well to be off the old love before you 
are on with the new ;” and so the fanatici 
per la musica of the Surrey seemed suddenly 
to obliviate hornpipes, broad-sword com- 
bats, and ruined maidens, for sighing tenors, 
tyrannical basses, and warbling heroines. 
The galleries presented serried ranks, piled 
each upon other, till the very roof seemed in 
danger of dislodgment—the whistling was 
enormous—the consumption of apples and 
nuts, and the detonations of ginger beer, 
were things to witness, not to be related. 
Broad cloth was at a discount; and the 
jacketless denizens of the “‘ high Empyrean” 
were dangerously charged with the lyrico 
mania. All the singers were called for, and 
Mr. Bunn was summoned before the curtain 
amidst cheers and waving of ’kerchiefs. 

The myriad pilgrims from every part of the 
globe—noble, plebian, and artistic, would as 
soon fail to visit the great cathedral of St. 
Paul as. miss a visit to the Colosseum. No- 
thing so wonderful in design or so perfect in 
execution can be witnessed elsewhere; for 
in no other nation of the earth would indi- 
vidual speculation venture upon the enormous 
outlay of capital necessary to its accomplish- 
ment. The Colosseum in the Regents-park 
almost equals, in world-reputation, the Co- 
losseum at Rome—that stony monster of past 
age. If we consider the splendour of the 
marble hall, the romantic Swiss cottage, 
its stalactite caverns, its day and night 
pictures of our colossal city, each un- 
equalled in the correctness of the drawing 
and the decepteo vesus produced by the in- 
genuity of the mechanist, it must be con- 


sidered unique. The exhibition affords not 
only a rich field for the thought of the phi- 
losopher, but a continued source of en- 
lightened amusement to the mere flaneur. 
There is no temple, however sacred—no 
spot however guarded with gates of triple 
brass—no fruit, however golden and dragon- 
watched, that can prevent the entrance to 
the hundred-handed genius of Commer. 
Even the great wall of Mongolia, Van-li- 
Tching—which was built, if we may yield 
credence to the historians of the Celestial 
dominions, upwards of 2,000 years since, 
and which reaches upwards of 1,600 miles in 
length, is thirty-five feet in height, and 
measures seventeen feet on the top—was a 
mere rope of sand when opposed to the 
Barbarians. The merchant with his ship, 
from the Thames, has fearlessly sailed up and 
down the two great rivers Hoang-ho and 
Yang-tse- Kiang, and fished up gold fish with 
impunity; they have bartered for the sacred 
vessels of the pagodas of Cong-fu-tse, and 
swapped the cutlery of Sheffield for rare 
porcelain and Twankay. And all these, 
and a thousand other curious and quaint 
matters beside, are to be seen and pondered 
upon at the Chinese exhibition now located 
at Bow; the implements of their warfare, 
the utensils of their cuisine, the ornaments of 
their houses, the various dresses of their 
population, and the paintings of their artists, 
are here artistically grouped; and we be- 
hold at a single glance, all that these “ very 
old children of the universe”? have and are 
capable of producing. What would but a few 
years since have taken a long lifetime to 
witness, and unaccountable treasure to pur- 
chase, may now be witnessed with no more 
trouble than a short ride in an omnibus, at 
the homeopathic outlay of sixpence. The 
present age is truly an age of marvels. 
MapaME Warton has added to her classical 
“ Tableaux Vivants,”’ at the Walhalla, a series 
of pictures illustrating the life and plays of 
Shakspere. This idea is not only well-timed 
but admirably wrought out. The scene, the 
various accessories, and the descriptive music 
are all and each admirable in their complete- 
ness. The objections which were justly 
made to these species of exhibition upon 
their first introduction to this country do 
not apply to Madame Warton. Here its 
true purposes are made manifest. The 
taste is refined by contemplating the real- 
isation of the finest creations of the painter 
and the sculptor—the professional artist 
beholds the living models, heightened by 
the brilliant colours of the canvass, while 
the intellectual amateur regards the beauty 
of form and grace of outline, denuded of 
all grossness and physical meretricious- 
ness. Upon our visit the room was crowded, 
and amongst the audience we remarked 
many of our greatest painters, who all bore 
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flattering testimony to the purely artistic 
feeling which predominated in the several 
groups presented. The receipts of the first 
night of the Shaksperian groups are to 
be devoted to the fund collecting to reim- 
burse the committee for the sum paid by it 
for the purchase of the house in which the 
bard of all time first saw the light. 

Mouie. Jenny Linp seems to have 
shaken the isle from its propriety. The 
fever seems to have increased in intensity as 
it travelled from the metropolis through the 
provinces. ‘The several speculators, notwith- 
standing the large sums disbursed, have 
“coined gold.’”? Each note of her voice would 
seem to drop pearls, and each cadenza to form 
itself into an ingot; the insane hopes of the 
alchemists are cast into the shade by her 
The Nightingale sang at Bath and Bristol 
on Monday and Tuesday. She will now 
plume her wings and wend her flight to 
her native Stockholm. 


THE MIRROR. 


After doubts, difficulties, and demurrers, 
the Gloucester Festival contrived to procure 
stewards, and the “ three choirs” have given 
their performances—if not with brilliant ecld¢, 
still with considerable effect. The only 
work which seems to have created any 
excitement was Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
“ Elijah.” With the exception of Staudigl 
in the sacred, and Mdlle. Alboni for the 
secular matters, the vocalists were all native 
and to the manner born. The day seems to 
have departed for provincial festivals upon 
a large scale—the trains from every part of 
the kingdom transmit so rapidly the music- 
lover to the Metropolis that curiosity is satis- 
fied at a comparatively small expense, and 
with the certainty of having a very superior 
ensemble ; while the funds which were de- 
voted to the festivals are, we would fain 
hope, diverted to other and not less efficient 
purposes. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All Communications for the Editor are to be addressed to 5, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 
We cannot engage to return anonymous contributions. 
JuvENIs.—Clever, but scarcely suited to our pages ; left out at the publisher’s. 


“ Hunting the Stag.”—Much too long; left out. 


H. M. shall hear from us shortly. 


J. R.-—His piece has been inserted; should like to hear from him again. 


Lincotn.—Our correspondent had better consult Lindley Murray and keep his temper. 
We know nothing of the poetry to which he refers. 








